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PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, III. A conference of national governments. A new 


step, and one in advance of all others hitherto taken, is 
NO. 1 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. also contemplated. The Government of the United 
States will be solicited to invite all governments, with 
which it has diplomatic relations, to hold an international 
THREE GREAT INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS. | Conference of official delegates during the Columbian Ex- 
position. This conference, like the conference of the 
American States, popularly known as the ‘‘Pan-American’’ 
conference, will consist of persons appointed by the gov- 
ernments which respond favorably to the invitation of the 
I. The first is the fourth meeting of the Inter-Parliamen- | president. 
tary Conference, which came together first during the Paris} The chief subject for consultation, discussion and 
Exposition of 1889, and met again in London, July, 1890,| reeommendation to their several governments, will be 
and adjourned to meet in Rome in November, 1891./ some plan or plans by which 
This is a voluntary meeting of persons, who either are or) st. National laws may be harmonized and an inter- 
have been members of national parliaments or congresses. | national code constituted. 
It originated in the address of 233 members of the British} 2nd. To consider and report on the feasibility of 
Parliament to the President of the United States in 1887,| international treaties of arbitration and of extending the 
requesting him to enter into negotiations with Great} same to all civilized countries. 
Britain, France and other countries, in order to establish; 3q, To recommend measures for the establishment of 
a system of arbitration. Owing to the fact that the| 9 high court or tribunal which shall sit permanently and 
United States Congress was in session during both the} to which shall be referred ultimately all causes of inter- 
previous meetings of this conference, our own country has} national difference, which cannot be adjusted by negotia- 
been represented by only a few delegates, while on the} tions. 
other hand Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Switz- It will be seen that these plans propose a greater 
erland, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, Spain, Portugal advance towards the solution of international problems 
and some of the South American States were fully| and the establishment of international concord than any 
represented, especially in the London Conference. The) which have hitherto been in operation; also, that the 
Conference at Rome is to be held at the most salubrious | [jpjted States is asked to assume a leadership of the 


season and one convenient for the attendance of American | nations in the adoption of these practical measures for the 
delegates. It will there be determined whether the pro-| prevention of war. 
posed meeting in the United States in 1893 shall take It seems to us that our country is providentially pre- 
place. pared for this leadership:—Iist. By its geographical 
II. A universal Peace Congress. A series of peace} position. It is separated three thousand miles from the 
congresses, commenced in 1849, have taken place simul- | frontiers of European nations, and is in no way concerned 
taneously with the above mentioned parliamentary confer- | with most of those questions on account of which recent 
ences. The third congress which, like those previously | wars have been waged. It is in no way entangled in the 
held, is to be composed of the delegates of the various | disputes which constantly threaten the future peace of the 
peace and arbitration societies of the world, is called to| world. We touch no European nation vitally except Great 
meet in Rome in November, 1891. An invitation will be) Britain at the north and upon the high seas. These 
extended to this body also to meet for the first time in| measures contemplate a general harmonization of interests, 
America in connection with the Columbian Exposition of| which, starting with the English-speaking people of the 
1893. world shall extend to the Republic of France, and thence 


Three great meetings of an International character are 
proposed to be held in connection with the World’s Fair or 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
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to as many other countries as is possible. The moral 
influence of an Anglo-American or a Franco-American 
treaty, which shall solemnly agree to refer disputed ques- 
tions to some form of arbitration before a declaration of 
war, would exert a moral influence on other nations of 
the world, the extent of which is immeasurable. We 
mention England and France because a common language 
and a common history unite us to the one country, and 
common republican institutions and ancient, traditional 
friendship draw us near to the other. 


2nd. The duty of right leadership by the United 
States in any matter involving national or race interests 
or prejudices, is emphasized by the fact that our people 
are composed of representatives of nearly every nation of 
the world. This ought to enable us to treat international 
questions with sympathy and intelligence. 


3d. The plans outlined above are in harmony with the 
central object of the Columbian Exposition, viz: the cele- 
bration of the progress of industry, science and all the 
arts of peace in America and the world. 


4th. The freedom of the press, pulpit and the platform 
in the United States gives us an immense advantage in 
debating problems connected with war and peace. Such 
problems may be discussed here upon their merits. Visit- 
ors and delegates who come to us from foreign lands and 
receive our fraternal welcome in 1893, will, of course, 
share our liberty of utterance. 

Americans who attended the Universal Peace Congress 
held in connection with the French Exposition of 1889, 


under the auspices and surveillance of the Government of | 


France, were glad to enjoy in 1890 the greater freedom of 
England. Those who meet at Rome in 1891, under the 
eyes of King Humbert and the Pope who jealously watch 
eacl other, will welcome the free and fraternal atmos- 
phere of American political life. No nation can make 
these world-wide convocations so effective as the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. In connection with 
the Paris Exposition of 1889 there were held more than 
one hundred congresses; making Paris for the time not 
only the industrial and commercial, but the intellectual 
centre of the world. If Chicago is to rival Paris in the 
beauty of her site, the magnificence of her buildings, the 
height of her great tower and the greatness and variety 
of her exhibition of the world’s progress in material things, 
surely she will desire to equal the French capital in sum- 
moning the best minds of the world to debate the intel- 
lectual and moral problems of our times. 


The withdrawal of the Italian minister, Baron Fava, 
does not mean war in 1891 as it would have done in 1791. 
Too long have these nations been friends to now destroy 
each other. 


OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society met in Pilgrim Hall, March 30, 1891. Rev. C. 
B. Smith was elected chairman pro tempore. Prayer was 
led by Rev. G. W. Stearns who was then invited to act 
as Secretary pro tempore. Members present, Secretary 
Howard, A. A. Miner, D. D., Rev. C. B. Smith, C. T. 
Dunham and Rev. D. Richards. The minutes of the 
preceding meeting were read ‘and approved. A letter 
was read from the Roman Committee of the International 
Society of Peace and Arbitration, dated March 11, and 
signed by Pres. R. Bonghi and Secretary Cesare Facelli, 
in reference to the approaching third International Peace 
Congress to be held in Rome. Secretary Howard sub- 
mitted a reply to said letter which was read and approved. 
He also submitted a letter in reply to a letter received 
from Hon. E. de Laveleye, President of the Belgium 
Committee of International Federation of Arbitration 
and Peace. Said reply was adopted as the expression of 
the Soc‘ety. 

The following resolution in reference to the death, 
yesterday, of Pres. E. S. Tobey was presented, and after 
remarks by various members of the committee was adopt- 
ed and a copy sent to the bereaved family. 

Resolved—That in the death of Hon. Edward S. Tobey, 
for fifteen years President of the American Peace Society, 
the cause of Peace and the members of the Society have 
met with an irreparable loss. We wish to record our 
high esteem for his faithfulness to the many public trusts 
to which he has been called, and ‘especially our profound 
appreciation of the wisdom and devotion which he cheer- 
fully and unsparingly brought to the service of this Society. 
Sadly interrupted by his sudden death in our plans to 
filly and gratefully observe on Monday next the 78th 
birthday of our President, which is also the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his marriage, we would extend to Mrs. 
Tobey and the bereaved family our sincere sympathy in 
their more teuder and personal sorrow. We rejoice to 
learn that his death was as calm and peaceful as his life. 
and to share his own unshaken faith that for him there 
remained immediate and blessed immortality. 

Voted, That the Executive Committee be requested as 
far as possible to attend the funeral. 

Voted, That Vice-Presidents Robert C. Winthrop, John 
G. Whittier, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, also Messrs. 
W. H. Baldwin and H. O. Houghton be requested to rep- 
resent the Society at large on that occasion. 

Voted, That a Committee be appointed to prepare a 
petition to becirculated throughout the United States ask- 
ing our Government to call a conference of Governments 
in connection with the Columbian Exposition. 

Voted, That the Secretary be instructed to prepare 
such a petition. 

Voted, That W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., Rev. A. E. 
Winship and Hon. W. E. Sheldon be associated with the 
Secretary and constitute a committee in reference to the 
approaching anniversary of the Society. 

Adjourned. Gro. M. Srearns, 
Secretary, pro tempore. 
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EASTER MORNING. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 

An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze,— 

The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear spring, that we may know 

How soon the land, from side to side, 
Shall with thy beauty glow. 


And ‘tis by tokens faint as these, 
O Truth that makest free, 

That thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be; 

Of higher faith and holier trust; 
Of love more deep and wide; 

Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 


REMINISCENCES OF LADD. 


GrinnELL, Io., March 9, 1891. 
My Dear Brother: 

Your notice in the March Apvocarte of ‘private papers 
and possibly an unpublished memoir of Witt1am Lapp, 
of which you found a clue lately in Portsmouth, N. H., 
recalled that good and noble man most vividly. He is 
associated with my college life at Bowdoin, 1837-41, and 
with delightful sessions of the ‘‘Maine Conference” of 
yore. I cannot recall distinctly the time or incidents of 
his visit to Brunswick, and his addresses in town and 
college, save his being a guest of Prof. Upham at the white 
house ‘‘on the hill,” and the warm and hearty impressive- 


ness of his words. Laymen were not then so ready to) 


speak for Christ as now, nor even ministers to set forth 


the Gospel of Peace, and the natural eloquence, wit and | 


genial piety of one who bore the title of ‘-Captain’”’ struck 
us all very powerfully. 

I can see in the glass of memory this moment, the open 
countenance, the benign smile, the fatherly presence of 
the ‘‘Apostle of Peace,” 
winning, ringing voice without an effort. There is a faint 


>? 
impression with me—which I cannot verify—that there 


but I am sure he spoke to us students on personal religion 
in a moving and powerful way. ‘To be sucha Christian as 
he was, seemed to many of us a grand and desirable 
thing. 

It must have been before this that at a meeting of the 
General Conference—place and time forgotten—that the 
Moderator announced that those advertised to speak on 
temperance and anti-slavery had failed, but that **Capt. 
Ladd” had consented to take their places. He had already 
spoken once or twice (on peace certainly) to the great 
delight of all, but came forward with his glowing and 
magnetic smile, saying: ‘*My heart is so full of all these 
good things that if you tap it on any side it can run ten 
or fifteen minutes.”” His mastery of anecdote, allusion, 
and of pat, idiomatic expression made it a matter of in- 
difference to the assembly on what topic he spoke. He 
held all our hearts in his hand. With a boy’s enthusiasm 
for natural eloquence, and an unconverted boy’s wonder 
that religion could make even a layman so eloquent, I 
had stamped upon my heart an image of captivating, manly 


| 


| persuasion, that is fresh after half a century. Pious 
‘people said, ‘God bless Capt. Ladd,” and my soul re- 
sponded. Yours ever for the cause, 

F. Macoun. 


| 
A BOOK AND A REVIEW. 


| Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, whom everybody about Bos- 
|ton knows, admires and loves, was eighty years old on 
the 19th of March. His birthday will be marked by the 
publication, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of what he re- 
‘gards as his final book, entitled ‘‘King’s Chapel Ser- 
'mons,” comprising about thirty discourses, which he has 
igiven in this famous Boston church within the few past 
jyears. Dr. Peabody is what is known as a ‘‘ Channing 
Unitarian.” 


| Thomas Hill, D. D., ex-President of Harvard College, 
has published a striking review of some of the results of 
what is called “ the higher criticism ” of the Bible. He, 
like James F. Clark and E. H. Sears, is satisfied that the 
‘scholarship that pronounces the fourth gospel not written 
‘by John and to be the product of a subsequent age is not 
‘sound. He says, like Dr. Clark, he was glad on thorough 
investigation to find the proofs so satisfactory. He dep- 
'recates a favorite maxim of scientific investigators viz., 
| that the mind of the student should be utterly indiffer- 
ent to the result. He thinks that would be equivalent to 
saying, that he should be a natural born fool! 

D'scoveries are made and inventions perfected by send- 
ing out the imagination propelled by feeling, to ‘‘pros- 
pect” the unknown land. Experiment follows and con- 
firms or disproves the hypotheses. To be indifferent to a 
result in anything in which interest or ambition or com- 
fort is involved, is to be unhuman or superhuman. Re- 
cent demonstrations by the spade in Egypt seem to cor- 
roborate the statements of Genesis and show that Moses 
was the author of the first five books of the Bible. Who 


is sorry? 


and hear his cheery, manly, | 


JOHN WESLEY. 


Put John Wesley into commercial scales and weigh 
him, and there is not gold enough in the Bank of Eng- 
|land to measure his value. He saved England a bloody 
{revolution; he awakened the national conscience; he 
aroused a dying church; he stirred into activity a de- 
'spairing ministry, and set in motion a religious movement 
which will never lose its power until the world is convert- 
to God. Nothing has impressed me with the great- 
|ness of John Wesley’s work more than the statement re- 
cently made in the Pall Mall Gazette that when John Wes- 
ley entered Oxford, the English nation numbered twenty- 
| five millions of souls, and to-day the Methodist nation is as 
large as the English nation was then. If this Methodist 
nation could rule the world a few years, we would make 
short work of some of its great evils. The rum traffic 
would die the death, and wars would cease forever, and 


was some religious interest then, which was not common ; | 


“Some sweet bird of the south 
Would build in every cannon’s mouth; 
Till the only sound from its rusty throat 
Would be a wren’s or a bluebird’s note.” 


—Rev. C. C. McCabe, D.D., in Zion’s Herald. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 
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R. B. HOWARD, 


EDITOR. 


—The day of the Universal Peace Congress of 1891 
has not yet been fixed, but November is the month in which 
it is to be held. Rome will then be salubrious and will 
doubtless be full of visitors. 


—The Italian Senator, Professor Villari, who was one of 
the Presidents of the London Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, has been appointed Minister of Education in the 
newly-formed Government of Italy. 


—The English International Arbitration League closed 
its year with $300 in the treasury. 


—Alfred H. Love seems to have felt safe among the 
Indian warriors whom he with others recently welcomed 
to Philadelphia. He once refused to be a soldier and to 
pay a military tax. 

—Correspondence has been opened between us and 
S. Bonghi, President, and C. Facelli, Secretary, at Rome 
as to the Universal Peace Congress to be held there in 
November. 


—Friend George W. Taylor, who died in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 10, 1891, in his eighty-eighth year, was the publisher 
of Elihu Burritt’s Peace paper called ‘*The Citizen of the 
World.” He conducted a free labor store and published 
a paper called the ‘‘Non-slaveholder” in earlier years. It 
was a peaceful closing that came to a life of active love. 


—For years the floating debt of France, incurred by 
war and its preparations, has been constantly augmenting, 
and it has recently been met by a new loan which the 
French people have readily subscribed. It is satisfactory 
so far that public confidence is thus shown, but it is not 
satisfactory that, while the United States and Great 
Britain are paying off their debt, France is increasing hers. 

She is weakening in everything except her army, while 
Germany is getting stronger in population and wealth. 
If the French would cultivate peace and not revenge they 
would prosper more. 


—The Secretary of War has furnished to Congress a 
statement showing the cost of the campaign against the 
Sioux. This little war represents a cost of two million 
dollars. This sum would have sufficed to pay to the Sioux 
$100,000 for twenty years. 


—The rejection by the United States Senate of the inter- 
national compact to keep firearms and liquors out of 
Africa is a national disgrace. It would be interesting to 
know just what ‘‘/obby” voices were raised against it. Of 
seventeen nations, ours alone failed to ratify the Treaty. 


POPULARITY OF WARS. 


One of the most disheartening obstacles to the abolition 
of war has been its popularity. No sooner is a war de- 
clared, for no matter what cause, the masses cry out for 
it and the vast majority of the people are swept away by 
its excitements. Mobs have often assailed those who 
opposed a war. Patriotism, pugilism, trade rivalries, race 
jealousies, the sentiment of revenge ; indeed, nearly every 
passion of the human soul is aroused and pours its fiery 
force into the bloody conflict. 

Now it is one of the brightest omens of our time, the legit- 
imate fruit of the diffusion of knowledge and the general 
advance of mankind that the most hopeful resistance to 
war-scares with their conscriptions and taxes, their sepa- 
rations, diseases, wounds, corruptions and multiplied 
killings, comes from workingmen. The scholar and 
philanthropist are accompanied by the laboring classes in 
their demand for the substitution of moral for physical 
force. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


Gibbon designates animal courage as ‘‘the cheapest and 
most common quality of human nature.’* We suppose 
the prize fighter killed in a ring contest the other day had 
this quality probably in a higher degree than many a 
scholar, statesman, poet, orator, preacher or philanthro- 
pist. By the rules of the ring Jesus Christ was an arrant 
coward. When they went about to kill him, he ran away! 
It follows then that a soldier must have some other quality 
if he is to be regarded as great by comparison with other 
men. The reasonableness of his position, the cause which 
he supports, the conscience he exercises are all to be con- 
sidered when we enthrone a hero. He must be morally 
right or his bravery is to be classed with other character- 
istics consecrated to evil. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILI. 


The ‘‘ splendid navy”’ of Chili has revolted against its 
creator, the Government of Chili, and bombarded Iqui- 
que (Feb. 19), one of the principal commercial ports. 
The destruction of hotels, warehouses and other buildings 
and their contents, amounted to $2,000,000 and 200 per- 
sons were killed at Iquique and 800 at Larapaca. The 
‘¢ peculiarities” of the war may be judged by the refusal 
of the authorities to allow those killed on the fleet to be 
taken ashore for burial. We are also told: 

‘*The fight that caused the fire was a severe and bloody 
tragedy, and it would have been more prolonged had not 
the chiefs of the two parties reached an agreement under 
which the opposition leaders engaged to pay Colonel Soto 
$10,000 to divide among his men, who were then joining 
the rebels. Under this arrangement the Government 
troops abandoned their arms and dispersed. Subse- 
quently Colonel Soto was arrested and sent on board the 
Amazonas, accused of having distributed only $1000 
among his men and having retained the remaining $9000.” 
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It would seem that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain ought to offer mediation to prevent further destruc- 
tion of life and property. 


CALLING EVIL GOOD. 


Nothing is better calculated to disgust men with 
religion than using it as a cloak of vice and immorality. 
In January last a great brandy distillery near Kazan, 
Russia, was opened with services conducted by the 
clergy of the locality. 

So many theatres thinly and attractively veil profanity, 
obscenity and lust; so many drunkard-making hotels set 
off their bars with beautiful colors and divert the con- 
sciences of their customers with entrancing music; so 
many moral ante-chambers to brothels excite passion by 
nude and libidinous paintings, and other works of art ; so 
many so-called churches cultivate the spirit of gambling 
by appealing to chance and covetousness in their fairs and 
sales; and all of this is so unrebuked and so successful, 
that the temptation to hypocrisy for the sake of gain has 
become well nigh universal. 


ITALY IN 1873 AND 1891. 


In the month of December, 1873, Secretary J. B. 
Miles of the American Peace Society was in Rome. We 
have been permitted to read a letter written at the time 
in which he gave this interesting information. 

“The Italian Chamber of Deputies on Monday, 
November 24, 1873, passed wnanimously und by « rising 
vote, a motion in favor of arbitration and the settlement 
of the difficulties of nations by peaceful means. I had 
the pleasure of occupying in company with Henry Rich- 
ard, Prof. Pierantoni and David Dudley Field, a seat in 
the Tribune of the Assembly-Room on the memorable 
afternoon upon which this noble action was taken. 
Would that I could describe the scene upon which I 
looked, or express the emotions which the spectacle 
awakened. The motion was introduced by Hon. Signor 
P. S. Mancini, one of the ablest and most noted members 
of the Chamber, and, indeed, one of the ablest and 
noblest men in all Italy. 

“The brief speech with which he followed the intro- 
duction of his motion upon arbitration was very eloquent 
and was listened to with the closest and most sympathetic 
attention. At the conclusion of Signor Mancini’s speech, 
Signor Visconti Venasta, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
promptly arose, and in a short and elegant address ex- 
pressed his hearty approval of the measure. He declared 
it to be the desire of the Italian Government to see peace 
reign in the world, and to see those rights on which the 
Italian nation is founded, spread their influence to other 
countries. 

‘**All honor to the distinguished patriot and statesman, 
Mancini, and to the Italian Government for this glorious 
example which we trust will speedily be followed by the 
American Congress and by all the governments of Chris- 
tendom.” 


PEACE BY TARIFFS. 

The two opposite poles in the matter of Customs are 
Free Trade and Protection. In pure theory the priociple 
of Free Trade is that each people should set itself to 
produce that which it can produce best and put at least 
cost on the markets of the world. In pure theory, also, 
the maxim of Protection is to protect against the com- 
petition of other nations by Customs duties on entry or 
exit, by premiums or drawbacks, all national products, 
raw ormanufactured. In general terms we may therefore 
say that Free Trade is a régime of liberty, of expansion 
aud of natural association favorable to all, inasmuch as 
it supposes each nation to cultivate and manufacture 
products and articles which climate and aptitude especially 
favor; while Protection, aiming for special purposes to 
enhance the price of certain articles creates between 
peoples a state of things more or less artificial, favorable 
to some, but opposed to the general interest. It is in- 
contestable, however, that in certain cases the applica- 
tion of Free Trade would be impossible. In America, 
for instance, there are countries where revenue is fur the 
most part derived from Customs, and whose Government 
would not live twenty-four hours after their abolition. 
Free Trade is the ideal of the peacemakers, inasmuch as 
it makes for association and liberty; and it is in this 
sense that we welcome the attention paid to the question 
of Customs in all civilized nations, convinced that the 
closer the question is studied the more will the convic- 
tion come home to the peoples that artificial restrictions 
to international exchanges of products and manufactures 
are prejudicial to the well-being and the friendly asso- 
ciation of nations. —Htdts Unis d’ Europe. 

In our judgment Free Trade should, like disarma- 
ment, be gradual. To annihilate at one blow legal and 
vested rights under which manufactories were established 
and to hurry such corporations into bankruptcy would 
be unjust. To strike down all revenue from customs 
would be equally so. Progressive reciprocity is the way 


out. 


HOW NAVIES PROMOTE WAR. 


In the recent excitement caused by the murder of 
eleven Italians in the Parish jail at New Orleans, certain 
of their countrymen in America boasted that Italy could 
bombard and destroy the cities of the United States by 
her superior navy. The spirit of revenge was rampant 
in them. It rejoiced in a fit instrument for a fell and 
bloody purpose. While these passionate people were 
foolish, they spoke sincerely. 

Italy, in the opinion of her people, can fight the United 
States to revenge her supposed injuries because she has a 
navy! If she should do it, it would cost her one thousand 
times ax many lives as were lost at New Orleans, and 
millions more dollars than her navy cost. Better to burn 
it! Her only possible gain (?) would be an unforgivable 
and rankling injury inflicted on a great and friendly na- 
tion, because a mob defied that government and committed 


murder for murder. 
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DEATH OF REV. HERMAN HALSEY. 


Had our revered and beloved friend and co-laborer in 
the cause of peace, Rev. Herman Halsey of East Wilson, 
N.Y., who died March 24, lived to next July, he would 
have been ninety-eight! He was one of the earliest of the 
‘William Ladd converts and down to his death the American 
Peace Society had no warmer friend and no more gener- 
ous donor. The writer recorded in his “Diary” a visit to 
Mr. Halsey June 10, 1886. He was then active and 
sprightly with no sign of abatement in mental vigor, 
moral stamina or religious fervor. He graduated at 
Williams College in the class of 1813, twenty years after 
that institution was founded. No member of his own 
or of the seven succeeding classes survives him. 

He was an earnest and laborious minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church. His last pastorate was at Niagara Falls. 
Reluctantly compelled by the state of his health to leave 
his chosen vocation he selected and ‘‘broke’”’ a farm on 
the level lands near the village of East Wilson. This 
proved to be productive soil and yielded him a moderate 
competence out of which he contributed generously to the 
cause and kingdom of Christ. His convictions of the ne- 
cessity of the peace reform—its harmony with the gospel 
and its ultimate triumph—were unshaken even in times 
of greatest darkness and adversity. 

When Secretary Dunham, left by the sudden death of 
Secretary Miles to great responsibilities of a pecuniary 
nature, knew not where to turn except to God for help to 
save the Society from ruin and dispersion, the Lord would 
send by Herman Halsey for its relief ‘not once or 
twice” only, but until a brighter day dawned and younger 
men came to the rescue. 

Mr. Halsey’s last two or three years have been clouded 
by the infirmities consequent on his great age. He has 
reared a noble family, among whom are his sons Stephen 
H. Halsey of East Wilson, N. Y., Prof. Charles S. Hal- 
sey, Principal of the Union Classical Institute, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Prof. C. S. Halsey and Dr. Calvin C. 
Halsey of Montrose, Penn. 

‘‘William Ladd once spent a night with me’’ was the 
brief account which Mr. Halsey gave the writer of his 
conversion to peace principles and his subsequent inter- 
est and activity in the cause. 

His Presbytery and College will suitably notice the 
death of this man of God and we hope hereafter to give 
in the ApvocaTe some further account of one whom we 
had learned to love and honor. 


H. L. Hastings, of Boston, speaking of the decay of 
secularism says: ‘*In England, a few years ago, the in- 
fidel societies took in 1883 members; the next year 1500; 
then 1300; and so on, down to less than 500. Last year 
13 infidel halls were closed.’’ 


THE PEACE PRESS. 


We always welcome the monthly visits of The Peace- 
maker, The Christian Arbitrator, The Christian Neighbor 
(Columbia, S.C.), The Arbitrator (English), Concord 
and the venerable Herald of Peace (English). The 
Friends’ Review, Intelligencer and The Friend, all of Phila- 
delphia, and Christian Intelligencer, are always welcome. 
We are pleased to add to our exchanges, The Christian 
Statesman and The Church Union, which are as outspoken 
against war as the Peace journals themselves. The relig- 
ious denominational journals are chary of the subject and 
the secular papers, with a few exceptions, seldom pub- 
lish anything except news of the progress of Peace meas- 
ures. 


We can account for the silence of some journals and 
their rejection of well written communications only on the 
ground that their editors think these views not relished by 
their readers even as much as by themselves. The Bos- 
ton Transcript, The Watchman (Baptist) and Common- 
wealth are hospitable to Peace principles. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AND THE WORLD'S 
PEACE. 


In thinking over the possibilities of the World's Fair 
which 1893 is to see opened at Chicago, we have thought 
cf suggesting that some way be devised for combining 
with it a congress of delegates from all countries, whose 
business it shall be to discuss the whole subject of inter- 
national peace, and provide for its practical realization 
in the adoption of some scheme of effective arbitration. 
Why not? All countries will then be represented, and 
represented we presume by some of their best citizens. 
And if the object of such a fair be the promotion of 
commerce, what better subject can, on such an occasion, 
engage the attention of these representative men, than 
the means that are necessary for removing all obstacles 
which block the way to a suitable interchange of com- 
modities between people and people. But is there any 
obstacle that is more formidable than the threat of war, 
unless it be war in actual progress? War upsets and de- 
ranges all things, but most of all (leaving out the Chris- 
tian moralities) does it obliterate the paths of profit- 
able trade: paths which are extremely hard to restore 
after the destroying storm shall have passed. If the va- 
rious nationalities are to come hither to display their pecu- 
liar wares, accompanied with the mutual invitation to 
admire and to buy, ought they not also to bring along 
with the arts of peace evidences of their purpose to do 
what they can in behalf of peace itself? There will be at 
that time the sentiment of peace on almost every tongue ; 
else why are they here? But something practical is de- 
manded; and who shall respond effectually to this 
demand unless it be the merchants and manufacturers of 
anassembled world. Statesmen there are who talk of the 
principle of arbitration as a very grand one; journals of 
influence there are which throughout Christendom give to 
this principle their occasional advocacy—even congresses 
and parliaments there are which discuss and resolve it, 
but after all it will be left to the money-getters, the earth 
over, to construct a method for ridding mankind of the 
cyclonic curse of money-wasting war.—Church Union. 
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LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 
Rev. D. S. Talcott, D. D., of Bangor, Me. 


You may well bless God that you have been led into 
this field of effort. I know of no other direction in which 
there is either more call for earnest effort inthe applica- 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or more encourage- 
ment for it, than there is just here and now. 


From Rockport, Mass. 


My father now departed used to say, that ‘‘the time must 
surely come when the nations of the earth would be con- 
vinced that war is foolishness as well as unchristian and 
wicked.” He was very anxious to have this idea prevail 
and thought that all modern inventions were under the 
Providence of God working together for universal peace. 
He often talked with us upon this subject. G. B. 


From William Clark. 


Nationa Liserat Crus, 
Lonpvon, March 3, 1891. 
Dear Mr. Howard : 

I will endeavor to write something on ‘‘The Labor 
Question and War,” as you suggest, for the Apvocate. I 
doubt if there will be any great European war for a long 
time, but we cannot say. The interest of the rulers lies 
in peace as things are. 


Socreta INTERNAGIONALE PER LA Pacer, 
Unione Lomparpba, via CAPPELLARI N. 2. 


Mirano, March 2, 1891. 
Dear and Reverend Sir: 


I have much pleasure in sending you the minute voted 
by our society concerning you, in the General Assembly 
held yesterday, March 1, 1891. 


To Rev. Rowtanp B. Howarp: 


The International Peace Society, Lombardy Union, 
meeting in General Assembly, after hearing the report of 
their committee, highly appreciating the many and excel- 
lent things done by you in behalf of peace, feeling proud 
and honored to work by the side of so valiant and so deserv- 
edly renowned a man, with full confidence in the complete 
triumph of our common cause, have sent affectionate greet- 
ings and good cheer to you, the worthy and indefatigable 
champion of peace, and unanimously appointed you an 
Honorary Member (Socio Onorario). 

In performing this gladsome and most agreeable duty, 
I have the honor to be 

Your most devoted friend, 
Frances C. Siccarpt, Secretary. 


From George Foster. 


O, that this race of accountable beings, blood-bought 
and responsible, would think more of forbearance, mercy 
and love than they do of the brutish passions of hatred 
and revenge! It seems as if men were on all sides and 
all occasions moved to the destruction of whatsoever is 
good or beautiful. ‘‘The heart is deceitful above all 
things, who can know it?” This language of the prophet 
is followed by these significant words, ‘‘I, the Lord, search 
the heart, I try the reins, even to give every man accord- 
ing to his ways and according to the fruit of his doings.” 


I greatly hope that this evil spirit of down-treading 
which seems so rife in our land just now, may be con- 
trolled and even cast out by Him who will not forget the 
cry of praying hearts. Casting all our care upon Him, 

I remain thy assured friend, 

Westerly, R. 1. G. F. 


East WrEstmMORELAND, N. H., March 12, 1891. 


I am delighted with American ApvocaTE or PEACE 
AND ARBITRATION. For more than fifty years I have 
preached that war was anti-Christian, utterly irreconcil- 
able with the Gospel of Peace, and that they were eternal 
antagonisms, the oue utterly destructive of the other. 
As light destroys darkness, as love destroys hatred, as 
truth destroys error, as heat destroys cold, as holiness de- 
stroys sin, so, necessarily, Peace destroys War. Almost 
every conceivable sin and crime are justified by the laws 
of war. 


The soldier is required implicitly to obey his superior 
officer regardless of any scruples of conscience. He is 
not allowed, for one moment, to consider the right or 
wrong of the thing required, but simply to obey. He sus- 
tains the relation not of personal responsibility but the 
relation of an engine to the engineer! The ethics of war 
are an utter abrogation of the ten commandments and 
the sermon on the mount. 


‘‘No man can serve two masters,” most assuredly they 
cannot if one forbids what the other requires. I am just 
as sure of the truth of these declarations as I am of the 
truth of the multiplication table. Christ says, ‘‘Love 
your enemies.” War says, plunge the bayonet through 
their heart, crush and mangle and slaughter them and pile 
them up in their blood and dying agony like beasts of prey ; 
and horrible as are such sanguinary deeds of blood and 
carnage, still there are ministers of the ‘‘Prince of Peace” 
who say, ‘‘such is the appropriate work of Christians! !” 

James G. Birney said, ‘*The American church was the 
bulwark of American slavery ;” now that it is abolished, 
they are all anti-slavery. 

Ministers and churches, with few exceptions, vindicate 
the expediency and rightfulness of war, and justify it 
from the Bible much as they did slavery. Their posi- 
tion and influence on the question of Peace and War 
thus become hindrances to the success of this vital and all 
important reform, the establishment of Universal Peace. 

I am in hearty sympathy with you in your faithful and 
untiring labors of love in the holy cause of ‘‘Peace on 
earth and good will to men.” Count me as an uncompro- 
mising advocate and interested friend of the good cause. 
The ‘‘Diary” is very interesting, indeed. 

JEHIEL CLAFLIN. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


This is one of the most remarkable signs of the times, 
as related to foreign missions. There are now over 5000 
students in the United States, in various stages of edu- 
cation, who have signified their willingness and desire to 
become foreign missionaries. Of those who have been 
connected with this movement, 300 have already gone 
abroad. These missionary students held an international 
convention at Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, 1891. 


For THE ADVOOATE. 
IN THE DARK. 
MARIA L. EVE. 


As tender mothers sometimes do, 
Who shut within a darkened room 

A wayward child, then pitying, go 
And stay beside it, in the gloom: 


Whenever for some fault of mine, 
My Heavenly Father shuts me in, 

Where sun and star forget to shine, 
I’m sure to find Him, there, within. 


Augusta, Ga, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRIBUNAL. 


In the last number of the Review of Reviews Mr. Stead, 
the Editor, thus writes :—‘‘If the evil work of George III. 
and his advisers is to be undone, and the two great 
branches of our common family are to be re-united—as 
they ought to be before the dawn of the twentieth cen‘ury 
—it will be by the creation of some permanent judicial 
tribunal, to which all questions between the two great 
commonwealths could be referred for adjudication. It 
will not do to wait until the quarrel arises, and then im- 
provise a court of arbitration ad hoc to settle the dispute. 
The Court that will form the nexus between the United 
States and the United Kingdom must be as permanent 
as the Supreme Court, and as representative as that tri- 
bunal and our Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
rolled into one. If there be statesmanship in the English- 
speaking manhe will contrive to create such a tribunal ; 
and if it were once established half the difficulties between 
Canada and the United States would immediately disap- 
pear.” Mr. Stead, through what he calls his ‘‘ Association 
of Helpers,” caused this question to be put to the candi- 
dates for Hartlepool: ‘‘Will you support any practical 
measure for the establishment of a permanent tribunal 
between England and America for a settlement of all dis- 
putes, such as those of the Behring Sea Fishery questions ?” 
We are glad that thus far he is in accord with us, and 
especially as he urges, not merely a resort to arbitration 
as disputes arise, but a permanent judicial tribunal. On 
this we have constantly insisted for twenty years past. 
—Arbitrator. 


' ELECTRICITY, ONE OF GOD’S SERVANTS. 


A SERMON BY REV. R. B. HOWARD. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, who maketh His angels spirits; 

His ministers a flame of fire.—Ps. civ: 4. (Paraphrased in Heb. 

i: 7.) Who maketh the winds His messengers; the lightnings, 

His servants. 

It seems to me a fact, and an impressive one, that 
modern discoveries, instead of detracting from, increase 
the significance of, the Bible symbolism. Every new rev- 
elation of the beautiful or useful properties of light, for 
instance, adds something significant to the meaning of 
our Lord’s declaration, ‘‘I am the light of the world,” 
and to Paul’s praise of the Philippians, ‘‘Among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world.” 

Every new method of cultivating, harvesting, grinding 


or cooking wheat, multiplying its nutritive power, leads 
us to see something more in the words, ‘‘I am the bread 
of life.” 

The newly travelled arid plains of our great West, or 
the recently.explored ones of Central Africa, are calcu- 
lated to impress the thirsty traveller or drought cursed 
farmer—as the limitless salt seas do the shipwrecked 
sailor—with the desperate human need which can alone 
be met by the ‘‘water of life.” 

The multiplication of diseases which, in our intenser 
modern life, assume more and more the form of mental 
malady, called in the Scriptures ‘‘Lunacy,” or demoniacal 
possession, or some variety of paralysis, emphasizes that 
need of a great Physician which only the sick can appre- 
ciate. 

What is called sometimes providential care, or at other 
times angelic guardianship, made necessary by frequent 
jeopardy to life, is not, indeed, required to protect men 
in our age so much as formerly from the incursions of 
wild beasts or the assaults of savages, but never was it 
more necessary ; for, besides the ancient demons of war, 
pestilence and famine, not yet exterminated, men have 
made a thousand useful inventions, in each of which 
there lies concealed some terrific threat to life or limb. 

The great English patron of balloons, a member of 
Parliament, perished recently in one of his favorite acrial 
chariots. An American who patented a war balloon was 
drowned several years ago in the English channel. Wagner, 
the original inventor of a car that rendered night railroad 
trains endurable, was crushed in one of his own wheeled 
palaces. The motive power of steam is rivalled by its 
dangerous explosive energy. The finest steamships go 
down in mid-ocean, or, impelled by their engines, drive 
swiftly and fatally, on some calm and foggy day, upon 
each other or on undiscoverable rocky shores. Never did 
man, in all his pride of mastery over nature, have more 
need of One ‘‘stronger than a strong man” to control her 
newly found and dangerous forces. 

One of the latest developed, and perhaps the most 
wonderful, of these forces is electricity. So mysterious 
were its properties regarded in former years that the 
quack appropriated them to further his schemes of making 
money out of our bodies. Spiritists have used its poorly 
understood manifestations to enforce their theories. 
Pseudo-scientists have appealed to it as a natural power 
so pervasive and potent as to leave hardly any place, for 
superstition even, to ask for a God. 

But as by knowledge astrology came to be astronomy ; 
alchemy, chemistry ; and mythology, theology, so elec- 
tricity is emerging from the region of mystery to that of 
fact, and, as usual, the facts are more wonderful than the 
conjectures and imaginings. They are stranger than 
fiction, as, indeed, are all real things, when one comes to 
actually and thoroughly know them. 

Let us turn to the Bible. No one has evidence that 
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the sacred writers had any knowledge of electrical phe- 
nomena except as the swift, fierce and death-dealing light- 
ning. The profound mystery and immeasurable potency 
of that terrific agent could not well have been exagger- 
ated. It flashed amid the smoke of Creation’s forges; 
added its lurid fury tothe black clouds of the Deluge; 
scorched and seared the doomed cities of the plain. 

That was probably electric fire which, as a glittering 
chariot of Jehovah, moved—a luminous cloud by day, 
and a fiery pillar by night—at the front or the rear of the 
marching millions of Israel; which mingled its flashing 
revelations with the muttering thunders of Sinai; which 
possibly gilded the shining face of the great Moses, or 
descended in answer to the cry of Elisha at Carmel, to 
burn God’s sacrifice and lick up the water in the trenches 
around his altar. 

Most likely it was an electric ball that shone like a 
star along the path that the Magi were to tread toward 
Bethlehem and stood above ‘he cradle of all time. The 
same agent probably rested as lambent flame, crowning 
with fiery baptism the very heads, as well as warming and 
purifying the hearts, of the eleven trembling, praying 
disciples at Pentecost. It seems to have shone around 
Saul of Tarsus, brighter than the sun at noon-day—to 
have prostrated his form and blinded his eyes. 

Our Lord found no image so fit as lightning with which 
to set forth the fall of Satan from heaven, which He saw, 
or with which to liken His own future coming. The 
suddenness, the unexpectedness, the terribleness of His 
second advent to the wicked; its luring brightness and 
welcome quickness to the righteous—he pictures by 
lightning (Matt. xxiv: 27). In the same lurid light St. 
John at Patmos saw things unutterable. On three occa- 
sions, the revelator saw the play of the lightning, while 
he heard the deep voice of the thunder in those mysterious 
scenes which shadow forth the destiny of the Church and 
the world, the greatness and magnificence of which the 
best commentator can, as yet but imagine. 

Tt is also coming to be believed that this earth 
condemned to be burned will, like a wicked soul, owe its 
final destruction to forces slumbering within its own 
bosom. It does not seem unlikely that, among these, 
that imponderable substance which is so omnipresent as 
to render this planet a huge magnet, and which is every 
day covering its surface with wires as dense as cobwebs 
in an unused chamber, may play an important part. No 
one has bored down to and discovered the imagined 
central fires of our planet. Every one has observed or 
felt that impalpable force that needs only a sympathetic 
touch on the surface to leap into flame. That which was 
the first light of creation may thus become the final heat 
of destruction and purification. The thief-like sudden- 
ness of the judgment which gives no previous warning is 
like the lightning (2 Pet. iii: 10). The ‘“‘great noise” 
of the convulsed heavens is like thunder. No heat is 


more fervent or ‘dissolving’ than that of electricity. 
Having consumed the dross and purified the gold, it may 
be the one great natural force that will usher in the new 
heavens and the new earth—where righteousness alone is 
possible. 

What the nature of that light ineffable is in which 
Jehovah is said to dwell, we may not know; but the face 
of the angel from heaven that rolled away the stone from 
the sepulchre of the Son of God, we are told, ‘‘was as 
lightning.” The white and glistening garments of Jesus, 
that manifested rather than concealed the glory of His es- 
sential being—-revealing God—on the holy mount, may have 
been illumined by the same gentle flame that glistens in 
the air of our darkest nights. Surely the city of God, 
the new Jerusalem, will need no light of a candle, or of 
the sun, or of the moon, or of the stars, if only the glory 
of God enlightens her gates of pearl and strects of gold, 
as our poor city streets, earthly dwellings, and ocean 
steamers are even now illumined. 

The moderns delve among the ancient secrets of nature 
for purposes of ambition, gain or use, and bring out things 
new and old from her treasure-house, so long locked and 
sealed. In this way, asI remarked at the beginning, the 
ancient symbols and facts of God’s Word are so illustra- 
ted as unexpectedly to put on a new beauty ands yield 
added significance. 

It has proved with electricity as with other occult and 
latent forces discovered and developed in modern times: 
the awe and terror with which they were once regarded 
are diminished. We have to learn by experience, how- 
ever, that not mystery alone is dreadful; that things 
which bave come to be in common places and uses have 
not lost the hidings of their power because they are out 
in the light of day. 

Since the discoveries of Franklin, Morse, Farmer, Edi- 
son and their compeers, the world has come to look upon 
electricity as it does upon steam, since Watt and Fulton, 
as more and more a servant of man. 

It has come down from the region of the demigod. 
That which, when first discovered, through ignorance and 
credulity ministered to superstition ; to which some traced 
all force ; which was to others the universal panacea for 
disease, if not the very essence and substance of the un- 
known thing called life; that which was almost deified, 
and was certainly idolized, is coming every day to be re- 
garded and measured in light as so many lamps, or in 
force as so much horse power! What,then? Ought this 
emergence from the region of fable into that of fact to 
diminish our reverential regard? Are we so constituted 
that we stand in awe of the unreal, the conjectural, the 
ghostly alone? He who is the iofinite Fact of all facts 
can never belittle Himself by revelations. It is hazardous, 
we are told, to the veneration in which earthly kings and 
queens are held to open their every-day life to their people 
as has Queen Victoria in her Highland Diary. But to 
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Gop, the reality of power is, we suppose, even more mar- 
vellous than the imagination and purpose of it. 


chinery at the United States World’s Fair in 1876, was 
a million times more surprising than any mythologic tale 
of Vulcan forging thunderbolts. 

Indeed, the facts and personages of our daily life have 
in them certain wonderful things which could never have 
been imagined. 

One reason why Wordsworth is a greater poet than Scott 
is that he looked deeper into commonplace people, and 
observed things of which he perceives and depicts the soul. 
The microscopic eye of the poet detects something as 
lovely and wonderful in barefoot boys and orphan girls— 
in an infant, a cuckoo, a linnet, or a daisy, as Scott sung 
in his plumed and armed knights and impossible ladies. 

Is it simply because we grow older that most of us can 
truly say: ‘*The honest, plain man of my acquaintance 
is to me a worthier object of profound study than any idyllic 
hero. The movements and passions of daily life fascinate 
more than the operatic stage. The God of revelation, 


providence incarnation, redemption and judgment, comes 
nearer and nearer to me every day as the God of creation, 
development, order and law.” 


Science magnifies religion. 
Its fresh lights shine on great mysteries, not so much to 
destroy illusions as to demonstrate facts. In the presence 
of those facts, which are the portents and prophets of 
others yet undreamed of by human philosophy, one sits 
awed to silence, reverence and worship. Created powers 
simply magnify their creator. Only one who is an atheist 
at heart can worship the creature more than the Creator. 

‘*Electricity ! just emerging from the darkness of the 
unknown! I welcome thee, handmaid of the Lord! In 
thy light I see the light!” 

It greatly soothes and comforts me that I see thee mov- 
ing behind scenes depicted in the Bible, as the lights of a 
stage move in the rear of the worn or torn places of an 
old curtain. It makes real the conjectural and magnifies 
the partial to behold that curtain rent in twain like the veil 
of the temple. 

I sat the other night in a banquet hall where many dis- 
tracting voices could not keep my eyes from gazing 
reflectingly at the globes of fire overhead, whose radiance 
was as the daylight. Again I stood at evening in the 
electric light on a city street. No hurrying feet or boister- 
ous tongues could hinder me from silently singing— 
singing just a little, I trust, as did the morning stars 
amid the audible shouts of the joyful sons of God: 


“Hail, holy light! Offspring of heaven, first-born, 
Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam! 

May I express thee unblamed? Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity —dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence ot bright essence increate, 


Even 
us the silent revolution of that immense wheel of the Cor- | 
liss engine with its miles of bands and its acres of ma-. 


Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters, dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite.” 


Out of the dimness of Stygian Agnosticism my soul 
seemed to fly toward the great white throne, and to Him 
who sits upon it, in whom there is no darkness at all. 
‘*The night winds are to me thine angelic messengers, O 
God! and the controlled, concentrated lightning Thy 
servant.” 

This the lesson of our text, if I mistake not, is one 
lesson of our times. We are to perceive not only the 
mastery of man over nature, but the supreme lordship of 
Christ, ‘‘by whom are all things and through whom are 
all things ; by whom also the worlds were made.” 

The undevout scientist pauses in wonder and admira- 
tion before his discoveries and goes no further. Hemakes 
dols of the immeasurable forces, the inexpressible beauty 
with which his patient search has been rewarded. The 
worldling calling himself ‘‘the practical man,”’ see- 
ing the immense gain and use suggested, juins in applause. 
The hero-worshipper lauds his Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
or his Watt, Newton, Kepler, Franklin and Edison, to 
whose persistent thought and untiring experiment God 
has revealed His secrets. Neither gets beyond creation 
to the Creator, neither climbs to that place of real dignity 
and lofty elevation occupied by him who, when little 
was known of their potency, saw in the stormy winds 
the fulfilment of God’s commands, in the driving clouds, 
Jehovah’s swift chariots, and in the forked lightning a 
flying angel, an obedient spirit—a messenger of mercy or 
an executor of wrath, infinite and divine. 

I am not surprised that Edison, a life long student of 
electricity, abominates materialism. He has lately written, 
‘*To me it seems that every atom is possessed of a certain 
amount of primitive intelligence. Look at the thousand 
ways in which atoms of hydrogen combine with those of 
other elements. Do you mean to say they do this with- 
out intelligence ?” 

The reverent and grateful heart of a Christian to-day, 
whether he be a discoverer of scientific truth, or an applier 
of scientific principles—i. e. an inventor—or whether he be, 
like most of us, a mere student or observer of these mar- 
vellous revelations unfolding in our time and before our 
eyes, will cry: ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget 
not all His benefits! Bless the Lord, O my soul! who 
maketh the winds His messengers, and even the lightnings 
His servants !” 

In the sublime description of God’s almightiness, which 
I have quoted from the 104th Psalm, and which is re- 
written in the first chapter of Hebrews, nothing has seemed 
to me more impressive than that the lightnings were called 
the servants of Divine Majesty ; for that is evidently the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘‘He maketh flaming fire His min- 
ister.”” Poetical as are the images, going to a height 
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and couched in a language which no uninspired thought 
has reached, to my mind there are in these words both a 
seeing and a foretelling which have the real elements of 
prophecy, and which are among the convincing evidences 
of inspiration. This is confirmed by other texts. Job 
thinks and speaks of God as ‘‘making a way for the light- 
ning” (xxviii: 26) and as ‘‘directing its course under the 


—if the Creator needs a ubiquitous and mighty servant, 
He has it in this imponderable and amazing agent. 

1. It confirms my faith in the essential truth and the 
real inspration of the Scriptures, that their writers should 


have been kept from falling into the many absurdities such 
|as made up the imperfect science of their times. It also, I 
| think, deserves a second mention, that into the Scripture 


whole heaven, even to the ends of the earth” (xxxvii: 3), symbols so easily and beautifully fit the latest discovered 


and sending forth the lightnings on their errands, which 
on their return, stand like retainers in God’s presence, 
and say, ‘Here are we.” Holding ourselves resolutely 
to this position of faith in God—which the writers of the 
Bible, to be sure, had not some of our temptations to 
abandon—the process of discovery and invention which 
our immediate age has witnessed should minister pro- 
foundly to our devout gratitude. 

What may not this newly found servant of Jehovah, 
whose gigantic strength has only begun to develop, do 
for Him and for mankind? 

We have seen how some of its elements of power have 
been foreshadowed in God’s Word. Others, unknown to 
previous ages, when found, fall into the paths which, if 
they only indicated by surface marks, are still the 
channels of its progress—a progress evidently yet in its 
infancy. 

To girdle the earth and undergird the sea with wires 
whose sole use is to transmit thought, and thus facilitate 
and multiply brain-power; to be the vehicle of messages 
of love and news of salvation; to so lighten great cities 
as to make it seem that the shadow of the sun had gone 
back by miracle as at the healing of Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xx:11); to supply the force by which locomotives and all 
kinds of machinery may be run; to generate light and 
heat for the myriad purposes to which the mightiest of all 
forces are devoted—these are already among its achieve- 
ments. As a remedial agent in sickness its efficacy has 
already begun to be demonstrated. 

I am constrained to believe with Godet that the first 
created light was electrical. How much of that which 
afterward blazed in the sun and supplied the planets with 
heat that makes life possible on them is of this nature, no 
one can yet tell. Then as to the other stellar worlds: on 
winter nights who has not turned his gaze in rapt wonder 
toward that river of light on whose uneven banks the 
most distant stars sit as silent watchmen? Or gazing 
northward and upward, has not conjectured the diving 
meaning and purpose of those marching hosts of armed 
warriors, whose flashing ensigns and glittering onsets 
alarmed the ancients as portents of war, or threats of a 
burning world? These are Jehovah’s electric cohorts. 

If, as the Bible asserts, the earth is at the end to be 
purified by fire, surely electrical flames are not unlikely 
to be, as we have seen, the chosen instrument. Every- 
where present when not artificially or arbitrarily excluded 


facts. It was well then that our Bible was Oriental ; that 


its imagery is as broad and expansive as Eastern poetry, 
so that its lofty language has proved adequate to express 
the ideas of the most recent ages of progress and develop- 
ment. 

2. I will be pardoned for reiterating. What a call 
for devout thanksgiving is found in the fact that what 
were for ages believed to be only terrible, destructive and 
punitive forces, are found on investigation so fully and 
richly fraught with sweet and soothing beauty, with con- 
structive—I had almost said creative—energy, as also 
immeasurable resources of comfort, blessing and benefi- 
cence. Bless the Lord, O my soul! 

8. Electricity is only a servant in the household where 
you andI may be sons. Only in the light of such a thought 
can we in any way answer the question, ‘‘ When I consider 
the heavens, what is man?” 

That lightning is a servant, subject to the command, 
and limited by the authority of God, tends to disarm fear 
as we see its amazing power for good and evil daily de- 
veloping before our eyes. Were it one of those ‘‘powers 
of the air” of which Satan is the prince, to be hurled by 
him against all that is pure, sweet, lovely and righteous, 
its presence would be a constant threat and terror. Man 
may not be able to make it Ais servant at all times —it 
may break his limbs, burn his body, put an end to his very 
life ; and this almost entirely, because of his partial igno- 
rance of its properties —but God knew it in its essence and 
its potency, in its actuality and its possibility ; from the 
beginning He holds the lightnings in His hands. God's 
forces are servants, but his children are sons! 

The son is above the servant. A soul is a sovereign. 
Spirit is above electricity, mightier and more enduring. 
The soul originates, engenders thought; the lightning 
only transmits it. 

God said, ‘‘Let there be light: and there was light.’ 
But coming very near to the clod of which He had made 
something more beautiful and sweeter than a harp—more 
lovely and graceful than any other creature, he breathed 
into man, and he became a living soul. Henceforth all 
beasts are man’s appointed servants; all forces of nature 
wait upon his investigation and use. By sin he lost his 
natural sovereignty. In Christ he became an heir of His 
Father’s wealth—a joint inheritor of all things. 

O my brother, what dignity, what possibility, what 


responsibility! Am I, are you, a son of God? 
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BEING A CHRISTIAN. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


I say to my friend, ‘‘Be a Christian.” That means to 
be a full man. And he says to me, ‘‘I have not time to 
be a Christian. Ihave not room. If my life was not so 
full. You don’t know how hard I work from morning to 
night. What time is there for me to be a Christian? 
What time is there; what room is there for Christianity 
in such a life as mine?’ But does not it come to seem 
to us so strange, so absurd, if it was not so melancholy, 
that man should say such a thing as that? It is as if the 
engine had said it had no room for the steam. It is as if 
the tree had said it had no room for the sap. It is as if 
the ocean had said it had no room for the tide. It is as 
if the man said that he had no room for his soul. It is 
as if life said that it had no time to live, when it is life. 
It is not something that is added tolife. Itis life. A 
man is not living without it. And for a man to say that 
**T am so full in life that I have no room for life,” you 
see immediately to what absurdity it reduces itself. And 
how a man knows what he is called upon by God’s voice, 
speaking to him every hour, speaking to him every mo- 
ment, speaking to him out of everything, that which the 
man is called upon to do because it is the man’s only life! 
Therefore time, room, that is what time, that is what 
room is for—life. Life is the thing we seek, and man 
finds it in the fulfilment of his life by Jesus Christ. 

**Except a man be born again he cannot see the King- 
dom of God.” So Jesus said to Nicodemus the ruler, 
Nicodemus the amateur in religions, who came and said: 
‘*Perhaps this teacher has something else that 1 can bind 
into my catalogue of truths and hold it.” Jesus looked 
him in the face and said: ‘It is not that, my friend, it 
is not that; it is to be a new man, it is to be born again. 
It is to have the new life, which is the old life, which is 
the eternal life. So alone does man enter into the King- 
dom of God.” I cannot help believing all the time that 
if our young men knew this, religion would lift itself up 
and have a dignity and greatness—not a thing for weak 
souls, but a thing for the manliest soul. 

I want to try to answer the question which I know is 
upon your hearts. ‘‘What shall I do about this?” 1 
know you say, ‘‘Is this all in the clouds? Is there any- 
thing I can do in the right way?”’ If you are in earnest 
I shall try to tell you what I should do, if I were in your 
place, that I might enter into that life and be the free 
man that we have tried to describe, of whom we believe 
certain special and definite things. What are they? 

In the jirst place I would put away my sin. There is 
not a man listening to me now who has not some trick of 
life, some habit taat has possession of him, which he 
knows is a wrong thing. The very first thing for a man 
to do is absolutely to set himself against them. If you 
are foul, stop being licentious, at least stop doing licen- 
tious things. If you, in any part of your business, are 
tricky and unsound and unjust, cut that off, no matter 
what it costs you. There is something clear and definite 
enough for every man. It is as clear for every man as 
the sunlight that smites him in his eyes. Stop doing the 
bad thing which you aredoing. Itis drawing the bolt away 
to let whatever mercy may come in come in. Stop doing 
your sin. Youcan do that if you will. Stop doing your 
sin, no matter how mechanical it seems, and then take up 
your duty, whatever you can do to make the world more 
bright and good. 


Secondly, do whatever you can to help every struggling 
soul, to add new strength to any staggering cause, the 
poor sick man that is by you, the poor wronged man 
whom you with your influence might vindicate, the poor 
boy in your shop that you may set with new hope upon 
the road of life that is beginning already to look dark to 
him. I cannot tell you what itis. But you know your 
duty. No man ever looked for it and did not find it. 

And then the ¢hird thing—pray. Yes, go to the God 
whom you but dimly see and pray to Him in the darkness, 
where He seems to sit. Ask Him, as if He were, that 
He will give you that which, if He is, must come from 
Him, can come from Him alone. Pray anxiously. Pray 
passionately, in the simplest of all words, with the sim- 
plest of all thoughts. Pray, the manliest thing that a 
man can do, the fastening of his life to the eternal, the 
drinking of his thirsty soul out of the great fountain of 
life. And pray distinctly. Pray upon your knees. 
One grows tired sometimes of the free thought, which is 
yet perfectly true, that a man can pray anywhere and 
anyhow. But men have found it good to make the whole 
system pray. Kneel down, and the very bending of 
these obstinate and unused knees of yours will make the 
soul kneel down in the humility in which it can be exalted 
in the sight of God. 

And fourthly, read your Bible. How cold that sounds. 
What, read a book to save my soul? Read an old story 
that my life in these new days shall be regenerated and 
saved? Yes, do just that, for out of that book, if you 
read it truly, shall come the divine and human person. 
If you can read it with your soul as well as with your 
eyes, there shall come the Christ there walking in Pales- 
tine. You shall see Him so much greater than the 
Palestine in which He walks that, at one word of prayer, 
as you bend over the illuminated page, there shall lift up 
that body-being of the Christ, and come down through 


the centuries and be your helper at your side. So read 
your Bible. 
Fifthly, seek the church—oh, yes, the church. Do you 


think, my friends, you who stand outside the church and 
blame her for her inconsistencies, and tell of her short- 
comings, and point out the corruptions that are in her 
history, all that are in her present life to-day—do you 
really believe that there is an earnest man in the church 
that does not know the church’s weaknesses and faults 
just as wellas you do? Do you believe that there is one 
of us living in the life and heart of the church who don’t 
think with all his conscience, who don’t in every day in 
deep distress and sorrow know how the church fails of the 
great life of the Master, how far she is from being what 
God meant she should be, what she shall be some day? 
But all the more I will put my life into that church, all 
the more I will drink the strength that she can give to 
me and make what humble contribution to her I can 
bring of the earnestness and faithfulness of my Jife. 
Come into the church of Jesus Christ. There is no other 
body on the face of the earth that represents what she re- 
presents—the noble destiny of the human soul, the great 
capacity of human faith, the inexhaustible and unutter- 
able love of God, the Christ, who stands to manifest 
them all. 


What will be the action of the Pan-Methodist Con- 
ference to be held in Washington next summer on the 
subject of Peace? Our friends of that communion in Great 
Britain and America should be wide awake. 
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WHAT INJURES ITALY. 


The St. Gothard Tunne! has been so successful in its 
results, that it indicates the probable advantage which 
would attend other similar undertakings, in that land of 
mountains and valleys. And it is now proposed to con- 
struct a grand canal across Italy, from the Tiber to the 
Adriatic, passing near or through the classic lakes of 
Thrasymene and the Volsinian Mere, and so dispensing 
with the necessity for the long conveyance of merchandise 
around the southern extremity of the Peninsula. The 
money wasted on & few ironclads would have sufficed for 
this work of vast practical importance. The cost, too, 
of a few idle regiments of soldiery would go far towards 
placing some of the Italian cities in that state of sanitary 
safety which is so needful for their own inhabitants and 
for their foreign visitors. The recent refusal of Queen 
Victoria to visit Florence, on account of its bad drain- 
age, may afford a servicable hint to the authorities, not 
only of that city, but of various other towns of Italy. 
But if the people are plundered to their very last far- 
thing, for military and naval follies, how can they raise 
funds to ward off disease and malaria from their homes? 

It is an encouraging sign that a party favorable to 
Peace and economy is gradually growing up in Italy. It 
already iucludes such earnest and intelligent leaders as 
MM. Moneta, Pierantoni, Chimirri, Bonghi, Villari, 
Siccardi, Mazzoleni, Arnaudon and others. Their influ- 
ence has doubtless formed an appreciable factor in pro- 
ducing the present manifestation of popular dissatisfaction 
with the extravagant militarism of their Government. 
And it is to be hoped that they will be increasingly able 
to enlist the co-operation of their countrymen, generally, 
in this direction.—Herald of Peace. 


THE ANNUAL WAR SCARE. : 
Ex-Senator InGALLS 1n New Truth. 


Is there any necessity for spending millions every year 
for naval defence, or any justification for the hysterical 
appeals to popular apprehension and alarm? Our policy 
is pacific. We have no colonies nor dependencies, nor 
entangling alliances. Wars break out unexpectedly it is 
true, sometimes, but from what quarier can danger be 
rationally anticipated? Our relations with France are 
those of traditional amity; with Germany of kinship and 
consanguinity ; with Russia of fraternity. The rest are 
trivial. Our only enemy is England, and she is under 
bonds to keep the peace. No other nation is so vulner- 
able. 

In our civil war she did all she could, short of open 
hostility, to destroy the Union, and then apologized and 
paid damages. Lately we have had another contention 
about seal poaching and the Behring Sea. Oceans of 
ink have been shed in diplomatic correspondence between 
Lord Salisbury and Secretary Blaine. Great Britain for- 
tified Vancouver, and sent ships of war into the disputed 
waters, walxing around, metaphorically speaking, beg- 
ging us to knock the chip from her shoulder, or to tread on 
the tails of her coat. Legally she had an open case at 
least; in some respects the best of the argument. A 
casus belli could easily have been found, if wanted, and 
we were assured that the danger was imminent. The 


boldest held his breath for a while, immense appropria- 
tions were promptly voted for fortifications and the navy, 
and then, while the national hair was standing on end, 
England suddenly came into our supreme court as a 
suitor, and submitted the whole controversy to the deci- 


sion of that great tribunal. The newspapers that 
described the dramatic utterances of senators about the 
dangers of war with Great Britain, contained, in another 
column of the same issue, an account of the proceedings 
in the old senate chamber, in which Lord Salisbury sub- 
mitted the claims of England to adjudication, as a ques- 
tion of international law. It was reassuring, but it was 
laughable nevertheless. 


THE HUSBANDRY OF THE PLOUGH, AND THE 
HUSBANDRY OF THE SWORD. 


ELIHU BURRITT. 


England is the admiration of the world for the high 
perfection to which it has carried the science of agricul- 
ture. To the American traveller, England seems a prize 
garden, tilled to show the world what beauty and wealth 
labor may produce from a given area of the earth’s sur- 
face. Every one of its fields, in seed time or harvest, 
looks within its green hedges, like a framed picture, upon 
which scores of human hands have wrought with artistic 
skill, from the earliest song of the lark to the last ray of 
the setting sun. All iis green and graceful trees, 
whether grouped in groves or ferests, or ranged like vet- 
eran life-guards around a thousand parks,— wherever 
they stand, whether in the farmer’s hedge, or in the choic- 
est preserve of royalty, they are all the nurslings or mon- 
uments of labor. All through the year, even in the middle 
of winter, labor is abroad with its plough, spade, hedge- 
bill, or shears, fertilizing, beautifying, cutting or trim- 
ming. Go where you may, you will see the fields, 
hedges, gardens, parks and lawns of England teeming 
with men, women and children toiling to make their coun- 
try a living picture of wealth and beauty. And what do 
they receive for making it such a picture? What is the 
sum total paid for all the toil and skill which make Eng- 
land the wonder of the world for the production of its soil 
and the rich finish of its landscapes? Why, it is said 
that there are 700,000 laborers employed to do all this 
work ; and that their weekly wages average ten shillings 
per head. Then all the agricultural labor bestowed upon 
England, to make it what it was at the last harvest, cost 
$91,000,000. Now, then, let all who looked with delight 
upon the country in the time of the golden corn remem- 
ber; let every one of those 700,000 laborers, and all the 
farmers who paid them, remember that England that 
very year appropriated $92,500,000 to the mere husban- 
dry of war,—for mere preparations for blasting, consum- 
ing, impoverishing war! that she paid more for training 
men and instruments to reap down men on the battle- 
field, than it would cost to till just such another England 
to all the perfection of agriculture which their country 
could show during the last twelve months! English 
farmers! is not this a startling thought for you? Think 
of it, when you plough, and sow, and reap, and on the 
way to market! think that your country pays more for 
hired men to kill their brethren of another country than 
you pay for growing corn and producing food for ten 


millions of human beings. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


APRIL, 1891. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
will be held in Pilgrim Hall, corner of Beacon and Somer- 
set streets, Boston, Monday, May 25, at 2 p.m. 


EDWARD S. TOBEY. 


Our readers will peruse the brief sketch of the life 
of our departed President, on the opposite page, with 
interest and will also notice the action of the Executive 
Committee. A friend who called at this office in speak- 
ing of Mr. Tobey’s death remarked, ‘‘He was a Christian 
gentleman.” Some men are Christians and not gentle. 
manly, others are gentlemen but not Christians. The 
many public trusts with which Mr. Tobey was honored 
were given him because men loved and trusted him. His 
genial manner and contagious smile; his conscientious 
caution and conservative carefulness; his faith in kind- 
ness as a power of conquest; his generous appreciation 
of others; his moral purity and uprightness ; have been a 
blessing to the world. He has often said to the writer 
that from the first time Dr. Miles called his attention to 
the Peace cause, it had grown in his esteem. His fifteen 
years of reading, correspondence, counselling and expe- 
rience in the conduct of the Society’s affairs deepened on 
his own mind the impression to which he gave frequent 
utterance, that of all the societies with which he had been 
connected and of which he had been an officer, the Peace 
Society was the broadest and highest in its motives and 
its aims. His genial presence will long be missed from 
the rooms to which he was a frequent and always welcome 
visitor. 

The last rites of friendship and religion paid to our 
departed President took place privately at his home and 
more publicly at his church in Brookline, Mass., April 2. 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., his pastor for the past five 
years, and Rev. S. E. Herrick, D. D., pastor of Mt. 
Vernon Church of which Mr. Tobey was a member while 
he lived in Boston, paid tender and appreciative tribute 
to his memory. 

Dr. Herrick mentioned his large and generous home 
hospitality ; his very broad vision in the matter of doing 
good; his money cheerfully devoted to charity and the 
kingdom of God, and especially the sweetness, submis- 
sion and gracefulness with which he bore in later years 
disappointment and adversity. (His genial and noble 
visage was somewhat marred by a surgical operation ; 
his fortune was dissipated ; a turn in the political wheel 
removed him from office.) One never heard a word of 


Dr. Thomas emphasized the steadfastness of Mr. 
Tobey’s faith, the meekness and lovingness of his disposi- 
tion. (Jno. xiv. 2, was his most frequently quoted promise. ) 
The church choir sang sweetly and sympathetically three 
of his favorite hymns and Dr. Thomas offered prayer. 

The letter carriers and postal clerks of the Boston Post 
Office, over which Mr. Tobey had presided in a kind and 
considerate manner for eleven years, sent floral offerings. 
The church was filled with sympathizing friends. The 
American Peace Society was represented by its Secretary 
R. B. Howard, Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Dr. D. K. 
Hitchcock, Rev. Daniel Richards and Hon. H. O. 
Houghton and one or more of the lady members. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was detained by the state of 
his health and Dr. A. P. Peabody by a previous engage- 
ment. The former wrote, ‘‘Our worthy President is en- 
titled to our respect and gratitude.” Rev. H. C. Dunham 
wrote by the hand of his wife, ‘‘He has exchanged the 
golden wedding for the golden city. I sadly feel his loss. 
Very pleasant was he to all associated with him.” In 
another communication he says, “I am totally blind and 
somewhat feeble. I have lived in a marvellous age and 
now turn with hope to the greater future. I am on the 
western slope, looking fur the sun to set. Amen!’’ 


UNITED STATES AND ITALY. 


In writing to the Italian Government Secretary Blaine 
referring to its minister, Baron Fava, clearly states his 
position and then indulges in a ‘‘Sermonette” which is 
of wide application. If only those who manage interna- 
tional affairs would be more patient ! 

‘‘T have also informed him that in a matter of such 
gravity the Government of the United States would not 
permit itselfto be unduly hurried ; nor will it make answer 
to any demand until every fact essential to a correct 
judgment shall have been fully ascertained through legal 
authority. Theimpatience of the aggrieved may be natural, 
but its indulgence does not always secure the most substan- 
tial justice.’’ 

It is always difficult for our European friends to under- 
stand the relations of the States to the Union. If 
Louisiana is recalcitrant and fails to punish her criminals 
and does not ask help of the general government it is 
difficult to see how under our Constitution the outraged 
and the weak are to be defended—even though they are 
citizens of a nation whose subjects we are bound by treaty 


to protect. 


Some three or four Italians, at New Orleans, enraged 
by a fancied injury, it is said, insulted the United States 
flag. Some foolish persons try to make the most of the 
event to offset the murder of eleven Italians by a mob 
led by American citizens. Neither incident represents the 
sentiment of any but a few of the least civilized people 
in each nation. 


complaint or repining. 
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HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY. 


Hon. Edward S. Tobey died Sunday, March 29, at 11 
Pr. M., at his home on Harris street, Brookline, Mass., 
after an illness of less than a week. Pneumonia was the 
cause of death. 

Mr. Tobey was born at Kingston, Mass., April 5, 1813. 
He was a son of Silas Tobey of Berkley, and grandson of 
Hon. Samuel Tobey, also of Berkley, Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Taunton. Mr. Tobey began his 
education in the school on Mason street, Boston, and 
finished it in the High School at Duxbury. He had orig- 
inally intended to enter Harvard College, but ill-health 
forced him to change his plans. In 1830, on his return 
from a voyage to Spain, he re-entered the counting room 
of his stepfather, who was the senior partner of the old 
established firm of Phineas & Seth Sprague, extensively 
eagaged in foreign and domestic commerce as shipown- 
ers. There he continued until 1860, having been taken 
into the firm in 1833. In 1838 he was chosen Director in 
the United States Insurance Company of Boston. In 
1839 he was chosen Director of the Commercial Bank, 
and was a Director in the Union Bank in Boston from 
1842 to 1866. He was also a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Suffolk Savings Bank. He was one of 
the founders of the Boston Board of Trade, and was Vice- 
President of the Board in 1859, and President in "61, 
and ’63. In 1861 he became a Director in the Union Steam- 
ship Company, and Chairman of its Building Committee 
for the construction of two iron steamships of 2000 tons 
each. They were built by Harrison Loring of South 
Boston, and were named the Mississippi and the Merri- 
mac. They were to run between Boston and New 
Orleans, but were prevented from so doing by the out- 
break of the war. 

He was also a Director in the Boston and Southern 
Steamship Company and Chairman of its building commit- 
tee for the construction of two iron steamships, the South 
Carolina and the Massachusetts, which were also built by 
Harrison Loring and sold to the United States Govern- 
ment. During the war Mr. Tobey was appointed by 
Gov. Andrew a member of the committee on Harbor 
Defences. As President of the Board of Trade, he re- 
ceived a confidential telegram from Secretary of War 
Stanton requesting the appointment of three persons to 
confer with others from New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington to devise the most effectual method of de- 
stroying the rebel ram Merrimac. The Boston delega- 
tion consisted of Mr. Tobey, ex-Mayor Lincoln and Mr. 
J. C. Converse. In 1861 he was one of three dele- 
gates. appointed in behalf of the Board of Trade, to meet 
delegates from the Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
banks, Chamber of Commerce of New York and Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia, in Washington, to confer with 
Secretary Chase and Congress as to the financial policy 
to be adopted by the Government. In 1861 Mr. Tobey 
became President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association. As Chairman of its Army Committee he 
was actively engaged in co-operation with the United 
States Christian Commission. Through the agency of 
this committee supplies in aid of sick and wounded sol- 
diers were distributed to the value of $1,000,000. Soon 
after the close of the war he became one of the 100 corpo- 
rators of national asylums for soldiers located at Hamp- 
ton, Va., Dayton, O., and Togus Springs, Augusta, Me. 

In 1866 Mr. Tobey was elected to the Massachusetts 


Senate. In 1875 he was appointed Postmaster of Boston 
by President Grant. He was re-appointed by President 
Hayes, and again by President Arthur. He brought to 
the duties of his office a long business experience, and 
fully believed that they should be administered oa busi- 
ness principles. The increase in the volume of business 
during his administration is measurably indicated by the 
increase of gross receipts in money from $940,000 to 
$1,550.000. 

Mr. Tobey was the first President of the Fall River 
Steamboat Company. He was the Treasurer of the Rus- 
sell Mills, Plymouth, Mass., a successful duck manufactur- 
ing company and had continued in that office from 1854 
till his decease. He held official relations to many edu- 
cational, religious and philanthropic institutions, among 
which were the Congregational Association, which owns a 
building and library ; he was its President eleven years and 
gave it over $6,000; American Missionary Association, 
President seven years; Boston City Missionary Society, 
President seven years ; American Peace Society, President 
4ifieen years ; Discharged Soldiers’ Home, Pilgrims’ Soci- 
ety, Dartmouth College, Bradford Academy, Historic Gen- 
ealogical Society and Webster Historical Society. In 
1871, as President of the Pilgrims’ Society, he was con- 
cerned in deciding upon the memorial to the Pilgrims’ 
observance of their first Sabbath in America, which was 
spent on Clark’s Island, Duxbury. In 1861, when the 
founding of the present Institute of Technology was under 
consideration by the Legislature, Mr. Tobey was one 
with others to address the Legislative Committee in its 
behalf, and it was at his suggestion that Dr. William J. 
Walker became interested in the projected institute, and 
gave for its establishment a large sum. Mr. Tobey held 
official relations to the institute for several years. 

Mr. Tobey was a member of Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, from the first year of its foundation, 1842, under 
the pastorate of Rev. Dr. Kirk. He was treasurer of the 
society for 18 years, and for several years Chairman of 
the Prudential Committee. In April, 1883, he moved to 
Brookline and entered into church relations with the 
Harvard Church, of which Dr. Reuen Thomas is pastor, 
in which his funeral took place, April 2, 1890. Mr. Tobey 
leaves a widow, three sons and four daugbters ; Elizabeth, 
one of the latter, is widely known as President of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Temperance Union, now success- 
fully devoted to the work of a public Bible Reader and 
Evangelist. 


THE INCONCEIVABLE. 


‘‘Bye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 
I wonder if ever a song was sung 
But the singer’s heart sang sweeter! 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung 
But the thought surpassed the metre! 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 
Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought! 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade, 
The dream of his inmost heart portrayed! 
I wonder if ever a rose was found, 
And there might not be a fairer! 
Or if ever a glittering gem was ground, 
And we dreamed not of a rarer! 
Ah! never on earth shall we find the best, 
But it waits for us in the land of rest ; 
And a perfect thing we shall never behold 
Till we pass the portal of shining gold. 
—James Clarence Harvey. 
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CONFERENCE OF GOVERNMENTS. 


We want our Government to call a conference of gov- 
ernments in 1893 to consider and report upon, 1. Harmon- 
ization of laws. 2. Arbitration measures. 3. An in- 
ternational Judicial Tribunal. Petitions will be prepared 
and circulated, the press will be enlisted and the churches 

‘asked to co-operate to secure the object. The President 
has already been requested by Congress to invite other 
nations to unite in arbitral measures. What we con- 
template is a movement of Governments. The Pan- 
American Conference forms a precedent. A Bill must 
be passed and an adequate appropriation made. 


A NAVY NOT ALWAYS A DEFENCE. 


If a great navy can be taken care of by a great nation 
it is sometimes dangerous to small ones. ‘The terrible 
civil war now waged by the Chilian Navy upon the gov- 
ernment of that country illustrates our meaning. Cities 
are bombarded, commerce is prohibited and mutual mur- 
der among neighbors of the same nation flourishes. All 
this on account of the revolt of a navy purchased for the 
defence of the country, at an expense which nearly bank- 
rupted Chili. 


EDUCATION IN PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


Herman Molkenboer of Bonn, Rhenish Prussia, has 
been instrumental in organizing and obtaining 2500 ad- 
herents to a scheme for the propagation of Peace princi- 
ples among the young. It is called ‘*The Permanent 
International Council of Education.” His idea is to 
bring international unity into the whole domain of edu- 
cation. He would teach the young the causes and reme- 
dies of the war evil. His unique circular, received March 
25, is hereby gratefully acknowledged and the scheme 
most heartily commended to teachers—especially those of 
public schools. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR IN 1893. 


Russia, Germany and Great Britain and many other 
countries have signified their purpose to accept President 
Harrison’s invitation to the Columbian Exposition of 
1893. 

The several States of the Union are rivalling each other 
in appointing officers and making appropriations. Illinois 
gives a round million. The following foreigners have 
accepted honorary membership: England, Lord Chief- 
Justice Coleridge, Prof. Max Muller and Walter Besant. 
The name of the latter occasions some surprise and he 
may be the only one of those mentioned who will attend 
except by proxy, but many others, who represent learn- 
ing, literature and science will attend. 


FAST DAY SERVICES. 


The Secretary preached by invitation to a good 
audience at the Congregational Church of Winchester, 
Mass., where union services were held on the State Fast 
Day, April 2. His topic was—‘‘War asin against human 
brotherhood.” ‘‘Fasting is abstinence. A Fast Day 
was appointed by our fathers for the sake of emphasizing 
abstinence from sin, of which abstinence from food is a 
symbol. Hence a fast invited by the Government is a fit 
occasion to call attention to national and international 
sins, of which the war system is the expression and the 
result. Repentance is as obligatory upon nations as upon 
individuals. ‘Put up thy sword’ is addressed not only 
to Peter but to all his successors as believers in Christ.” 


ITALY. 


From the Secolo, daily paper of Milan, Italy. We are 
indebted to ‘*Concord’’ for the translation of these items. 

‘Signor Ottolonghi, of Milan, a well-known philan- 
thropist of that city, has given 500 lire to the Peace 
Society. 

‘‘A large number of subscriptions have been lately re- 
ceived by the Milan Society, and the number of its ad- 
herents grows daily. 

‘*The League of Peace (Turin) has sent to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction a telegram of congratulation on 
his accession to power. The Minister, in his reply to 
Signor Arnaudon, says :— ‘I shail think myself fortunate 
if, in exercising my official influence, I am enabled, while 
superintending the public instruction, to do anything which 
may render the realization of your aims less remote.’ 

‘‘An excellent meeting was held on February 15th at 
Turin, where Professor Arnaudon gave an eloquent ad- 
dress upon educational influence as regarded Peace. 

**Both the Co-operative and Popular Banks at Milan 
have sent donations to the Lombardy Union—(Peace 
Society). 

‘Signor Angelo de Gubernatis has written an excellent 
work on France (‘La France, Lestures et Impressions’), 
in which he strives to clear away the distrust and con- 
troversy which of late years has arisen between France 
and Italy. 

‘On February 22nd, Captain Siccardi addressed a 
crowded Peace meeting at Turin. 

‘* *Ttaly’s Peace Movement.’ The writing of this ex- 
cellent pamphlet is the most recent service rendered by 
Signor Angelo Mazzoleni to the Peace Movement. It 
first appeared in the pages of a review, ‘I/ Pensiero Itali- 
ano,’ and is now published separately. It costs one shil- 
ing (English currency), and can be had at the office of the 

ecolo.” 


We are glad to learn that Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge 
of Ohio is to visit Europe in May and spend the entire 
season advocating the principles of peace. She hopes to 
remain till the meeting of the Universal Peace Congress 
at Rome in November, in which she will represent the 
Peace Department of the W. C. T. Union, Hannah J. 
Bailey, President. 
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ROME: 1873 AND 1891. 


In an interesting letter of that date Secretary Miles de- | 
picted scenes which are we trust to be repeated in Novem- | 
ber, 1891. | 


An event of surpassing interest and importance took | 
place in the Chamber of the Roman Senate upon the famous | 
Capitoline Hill on the 27th November, our own national 
Thanksgiving Day. Some two hundred gentlemen assem- 
bled in that Chamber upon a spot teeming with the most 
interesting associations. At 12.300’clock, Professor Man- 
cini called the meeting to order and presided. He gave a 
brief report of the recent Brussels Peace Conference, stating 
the provision for the formation of national societies, and 
that the object of the present meeting was the organization 
of such a society for Italy. He also submitted a form of 
constitution which was adopted by the meeting. The 
following letter from Count Sclopis was then read. 


Turn, Novy. 26, 1878. 


Dr. James B. Mites,— 

Dear Sir —I believe that you must now be very much 
occupied about your great humanizing design for the im- 
provement and codification of the international law. I 
shall be very happy to follow your steps, and in accord- 
ance with other Italian publicists, to contribute to the 
enlargement of the security for the preservation of peace 
among the nations of mankind. I hope shortly to have 
the pleasure of seeing you again, dear sir, at Turin, and 
remain respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 


The Assembly then proceeded to the choice of officers, 
which resulted in the election of Count Frederick Sclopis, | 
and the hero and patriot, Garibaldi, as Honorary Presi- | 
dents; Prof. P. S. Mancini, President; the Hon, Signor | 
Mariana, President of the Senate, and the Hon. Signor | 
Pianciani, Mayor of Rome, Vice-Presidents ; Prof. Pier- 
antoni, Signor Odescalchi and Hon. Depute Mouro Mac- 
chi, Secretaries. 

Thus upon the very Hill of old Capitoline Jove. hard by 
the ruins of the Temple of Janus, whose gates were never 
shut until after the birth of the Prince of Peace, has been | 
organized an association of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished men of Rome and Italy, for the purpose of 
promoting the peace and good-fellowship of nations. 
Verily the world moves. We are living in 


““— an age on ages telling. To be living is sublime.” 


On the evening of the same day a grand parliamentary | 
banquet was given at the Hotel Rome in honor of Henry | 
Richard, Hon. D. D. Field and myself. It was an occa- | 
sion of rare interest and enjoyment. 

It may be inferred that so far as pertains to myself, my 
Thanksgiving Day was pretty fully occupied. I had the 
privilege of addressing a good congregation at the Ameri- 
can Church in the morning, attending the reunion on the 
Capitoline Hill at twelve and a half, participating in a 
Thanksgiving dinner at the Constanzi Hotel, at which 
seventy or more Americans were present, in the afternoon, 
and attending the banquet in the evening. 

Nobly done Rome and Italy! 

I might write much more of the progress of the great 
cause here had I time. We are to organize similar asso- 


ciations in other countries. J. B. M. 


“HE GOT THERE.” 


By difference wide 
The fates divide 
Two kindred bars of steel ; 
One gleams by the warrior’s side, 
One grinds ‘neath his charger’s heel. 


In the warrior’s hand 
The faithless brand 
Snaps in the hour of need ; 
When he sees his native land 
Let him thank his well-shod steed. 


— John Elliot Bowman. 


NATIONAL PROSPERITY AND PEACE. 


In one of his brilliant essays Macauly pointed out the 
improbability that England would again engage in military 
contention with its neighbors on the ground of its jeoparded 
wealth were such a disastrous event to occur. And ac- 
cordingly that great country has for many years held 
aloof from such complications as might lead to this result. 
But what is true of England is true of all other nations 
which have made progress in illustrating the advantages 
of an uninterrupted commerce. Even what is styled 
‘national honor” must everywhere yield, in time, to 
national prosperity. Yet this time will not come until the 
world’s traders unite to enforce its arrival. We know 
indeed, and have often said in these columns, that the 
most potent factor in the premises is that spirit of our 
divine religion the universal prevalence of which shall 
necessarily be also the prevalence of universal peace. 
All the same, however, means must be employed for 
achieving the spread of this spirit throughout all lands. 
And one of these means is the getting of those men to act 
in concert who, in addition to their benevolent wish to see 
the world in perpetual peace, have also the desire to keep 
in constant movement those wheels of an earth-wide in- 
dustry which Christianity itself approves. Let, therefore, 
we urge, the World’s Fair be at the same time the world’s 
promise of peace.—Church Union. 


CURIOUS PENSIONINGS. 


An official report on the Pension List discloses a 
really peculiar state of affairs. It appears that dur- 
ing the last eighteen years 34,917 soldiers have applied 
for pensions on the ground that they were engaged in the 
war of 1812, and 44,872 widows have demanded pen- 
sions, alleging that their deceased husbands served dur- 
ing that war. Duriog the last year the pensions to the 


surviving soldiers of the war which ended in 1812 amount- 


ed to $38,847, while surviving widows of deceased 
soldiers received $1,263,239. The older war of the revo- 
lution terminated in 1782, and yet twenty-three widows 
of soldiers who served in that war still draw pen- 
sions from their grateful country! All these widows 
must have married when they were fifteen or sixteen, sol- 
diers who were almost old enough to be their great 
grandfathers. The youngest Revolutionary-war widow 
claims to be only seventy-two, so it iscalcalated that she 
must have married when fifteen a warrior of seventy-two, 
and that her husband must have been a lad of twenty 
when the war closed, 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE. 
HON. E. J. PHELPS, 
Ex-minister to Great Britain. 


The simple question presented is whether the United 
States Government has a right to protect its property and 


the business of its people from this wanton and barbarous | 


destruction by foreigners, which it has made criminal by 
act of Congress, or whether the fact that it takes place 
upon waters that are claimed to be part of the open sea 
affords an immunity to the parties engaged in it which 
the Government is bound to respect. ‘lo the ordinary 
mind this question would not appear to be attended with 
much difficulty. It is said that the Government is pre- 
vented from discharging this obvious duty (that is the 
duty of protecting the seal), because the sea is free ; that 
no nation can undertake to close the ocean against the 
ships of any other nation, nor to exercise over them be- 
yond three miles from the coast, any permanent jurisdic- 
tion. In what does the freedom of the seal consist, what 
is the use of it that individual enterprise is authorized to 
make under that international law which is only the 
common consent of civilization? Is it the legitimate 
pursuit of its own business, or the wanton destruction of 
the valuable interests of nations? If the Governmeut of 
the United States is restrained by any principle of law 
from protecting itself and its citizens against this great 
loss it must be because the Canadian shipowners have 
aright to inflict it. But it is to be borne in mind in this 
discussion that Great Britain has never yet, in all the 
correspondence that has taken place, asserted the right 
of the Canadians to do what they have been engaged in. 
The question is not one of abstract theory. It is whether 
the Canadian ships have an indefensible right to do pre- 
cisely what they have done and are doing, despite the 
necessary consequences that must follow. This is the 
issue in the case, to which all other inquiries are only 
subordinate. It is for those who set up such a right to 
sustain it, and if it can be supposed to be sustainable by 
precedents, it is for those who assert it to produce them. 

Mr. Blaine inquires in his recent communication 
whether the United States Government is to understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government maintains that the right 
contended for by Canada exist. This is a question to 
which he will not be likely to obtain a direct reply. As 
before stated, that Government has once conceded the 
justice and expediency of a convention by which such a 
claim would be prohibited. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
temporize and delay. They engage in the discussion of 
abstract and incidental questiens, or transmit the con- 
tentions of the Colonial Government, without committing 
themselves directly upon the decisive point on which the 
controversy turns. They courteously, slowly and diplo- 
matically evade the real issue, and decline to concede that 
the colony is in the wrong, well knowing by experience 
that whatever Administration may be charged for the 
time being with the Government of the United States will, 
in the efforts it makes to assert its rights, encounter the 
hearty condemnation of the political party opposed to it ; 
that the arguments it addresses to the foreign Govern- 
ments will be abundantly answered and refuted by 
American writers and their authors held up to derision, 
and that the next election is very likely to bring into 
power a new Administration, which may abandon the 
contentions of their predecessors and put the case on 
entirely different grounds. 


If our Government is demanding what is wrong, the 
demand should at once be abandoned. If it is claiming 
what is right and what is worth claiming, itshould receive 
the support of all parties, whether all the points taken 
and all the arguments by which it endeavors to support 
its case prove universally convincing or not. Arbitration 
has been spoken of as a means of settling the dispute ; 
| but that has been already proposed by the United States, 
without success. The offer has been met by a counter 
proposal to arbitrate, not the matter in hand, but an 
incidental and collateral question. That resource is, 
therefore, out of the question. It would be easier to 
settle the controversy than to settle the points and pre- 
liminaries of an arbitration. Two things must concur to 
make an arbitration useful; first, that the question sub- 
mitted should be the question at issue, whether the 
Canadians have or have not the right, as against the 
United States Government, to do exactly what they 
are doing ; and, next, that pending the lingering progress 
of such an arbitration, the depredations in question 
‘should be suspended so that the destruction shall not be 
accomplished while it is being debated whether it shall 
take place. 

It is enough to say that the questions likely to be 
involved, so far as they can be anticipated by those not 
| concerned in the litigation, do not bear upon the inquiries 
| that have been touched upon in these remarks. Whether 
|a vessel can be forfeited by decree of an Admiralty Court 
must depend on the statute under which the court proceeds 
and the extent of its application. Whether existing 
legislation on the subject may require to be supplemented, 
extended or recast in order to effect that result may need 
to be considered. But the power of the Government 
meanwhile to protect the national interests against foreign 
invasion by such and so much force as may be found 
necessary in the emergency, is a power incident to 
sovereignty and to be exerted upon the responsibility and 
within the just discretion of the Executive. There are 
three methods by which the Behring Sea question can be 
settled, and by one or other of which it must soon be 
disposed of. First, by putting a stop, without further 
debate, to the depredations of individual foreigners upon 
the breeding seals. Second, by conceding to these 
foreigners the right to destroy the fishery and withdrawing 
further remonstrance. Third, by continuing the discus- 
sion with Great Britain of the abstract questions supposed 
to be involved until the extermination of the seal is 
completed, and the subject of the dispute thereby ex- 
hausted. for which we shall not have long to wait. If 
the last course is taken, the credit of it will be due less 
to the administration charged with the conduct of our 
foreign relations than to the public sentiment which it 
represents and by which it must be guided.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


We are frequently told that manis a fighting animal ; 
supposing this to be true, is it not our duty to repress this 
propensity until, through heredity, the inclination disap- 
pears? Man is naturally a naked animal, but we succeed 
in making him hide his natural condition from his fellows ; 
it would be a strange world if all man’s natural conditions 
were allowed to be paraded, and all propensities indulged. 
—Mr. Grout, a London workingman. 


‘* I keep under my body and bring it into subjection.” 
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NEARER AND NEARER TO VICTORY. 
From the (English) Methodist Times. 


The principles of Peace are spreading at amuch greater 
rate than appears upon the surface. An almost unpre- 
cedented revolution of opinion is taking place, and it is 
quite likely that the President of the Swiss Confederation 
was right in his prophecy that ‘‘public opinion will one 
day take a sudden development, and put an end to the 
barbarism which now prevails.” This is how great moral 
movements are usually accomplished in this world. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, amid the mingled contempt 
and ignorance of the selfish, nobler ideals arise and divine 
convictions are formed. Then something, perhaps a very 
trifling thing, suddenly crystallizes public opinion, and 
the human race enters upon a newera. A few years ago 
it was supposed to be a decisive argument against arbi- 
tration that there was no possible force to carry out the 
decisions of a court of arbitration. But historic research 
has knocked the bottom out of that argument. It appears 
that when civil tribunals were established in the various 
civilized countries of Europe as a substitute for private 
war, barons and other turbulent persons long defied and 
ignored the decisions of these peaceful tribunals. At 
their institution there was no adequate police force to 
carry out their decrees; but step by step public opinion 
curbed the insolence of the savage feudal aristocracy, and 
by almost imperceptible stages the civil tribunals of 
Europe acquired their present irresistible force. A pre- 
cisely similar course of events is now substituting inter- 
national law for the brutal arbitrament of the sword. 
International treaties and the growth of common sense are 
gradually limiting the area within which savage Govern- 
ments are permitted tosend forth their citizens like sheep 
to the slaughter. Morever, the practice of arbitration is 
actually becoming established as the regular habit of all 
Governments with any pretence to civilization. Within 
the last few y ears there have been more than sixty successful 
cases of arbitration which at any previous period of history 
would inevitably have involved desolating, and some of 
them Continental, wars. 


FUSS AND FEATHERS. 


_ It is impossible for the Anglo-Saxon mind to under- 
stand why the French should feel justified in going into 
hysterics because the ex-Empress Frederick of Germany 
has chosen to pass a few days in Paris and to visit the 
studios of some French artists. It was desired that at 
the coming Berlin International Exposition of Fine Arts 
French art should be represented. But such a shriek of 
opposition has been raised by ‘‘patriotic” Frenchmen that 
those artists who had agreed to exhibit at Berlin have 
withdrawn their consent. Meanwhile, although, of 
course, it is due to a comparatively few persons, appar- 
ently Boulangists, an uproar of opposition to the presence 
in Paris of the ex-Empress has been raised which is as 
disgraceful to France as it is inherently silly. The ex- 
Empress now has gone to England, and the ruffled feath- 
ers of the French are gradually subsiding. Some 
political uneasiness has been caused by the incident, but 
it has not much significance except as illustrating afresh 
how easy it is for one or two shallow-pated Frenchmen 
to stir Paris up to afever heat by shouting about ‘‘glory,” 
in spite of the individual self-control of a large part of 
the population.— The Congregationalist. 
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BURNS AND OTHER BANQUETS. 


Alexander Allison, a lover of Scotland and Burns, de- 
clined to attend the last celebration of the poet’s birthday 
in Philadelphia, because spirituous liquors were to be 
drunk on the occasion. He writes: 

‘**In this case it is not so much any antagonism to the 
liquor in itself, although my feelings in that direction are 
very strong; it is mainly because of the injury which 
liquor did to our national poet that I cannot ‘add insult to 
injury’ by recognizing its presence in connection with the 
observance of his natal day. 

‘*When I remember that alcohol so completely enslaved 
the grandest genius of our native land as to expose him 
during that awful night to the damp and chilly air, in 
which he slept off his debauch, in the snow drift, and which 
brought on his last and fatal illness, how can I consider 
with patience the presence of his greatest enemy upon an 
occasion when we meet to honor the poet’s memory.”’ 

As well give a conspicuous place on Lincoln’s birthday 
festival to the revolver that killed him !—Advocate and 
Ensign. 


THE FAITH OF WILLIAM WINDOM. 


About a year before his death, conversation leading 
in this direction, Secretary Windom said to his wife: 
‘**Lest I might go, and leave you without an opportunity 
to say this then, I want you to have the comfort of know- 
ing that if I were to die to-day, it would be in the sure 
and certain hope of a blessed immortality. That hope is 
not based on any worthiness of mine, but solely on my 
abiding trust in the living Redeemer.” 

We are all his debtors, for the quiet, unheralded de- 
monstration that no official place, how heavy soever its 
burdens, need prevent one from being an avowed, consis- 
tent Christian.—From the funeral sermon by Rev. T. S. 
Hamlin, D. D., Washington, D. C. 


WASTING MONEY OR WORSE. 


The new fortifications of Antwerp, Belgium, erected 
since 1860, have cost over $15,000,000 and are the largest 
in Europe. They contain a chain of detached forts two 
to five miles from the inner works and one and a quarter 
miles apart from one another. Each of these single forts 
has 700 yards frontage, 120 modern Krupp guns, fifteen 
mortars, and a garrison of 1000 men. At Metz the Ger- 
mans have since 1870 laid out $10,000,000 on military 
improvements, and at Strasburg over $12,500,000. Cron- 
stadt, a Russian seaport, was considered by Napier, in 
1854, to be impregnable, and it is even more so now. 
The granite fortifications are very numerous and armed 
with the heaviest ordnance. 


There is significance in the fact that two of the largest 
manufactories of weapons of warfare in the country have 
turned their forces—or a part of their forces at least—to 
the manufacture of ‘* weapons of peace.” The Reming- 
ton Company are becoming more widely known for their 
type-writers than they ever were for their rifles, and the 
famous old Colt’s Armory is now used for the manufac- 
ture of the ‘‘Colt’s Armory printing press,” one of the 
leading job presses in the market.— Peace Banner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


We will be glad to correspond with any of our mem- 
bers who plan to be in Europe in November next. 
We want a delegation to the Roman Congress which in 
numbers and character will fitly represent the peace sen- 
timent of the United States. Our delegates should be 
elected at our annual meeting, the last week in May. 


CONVICTED OF CRIME. 

It is said that 2000 ministers of religion have signed 
a protest against the adoption of Sir Charles Dilke, one of 
the ablest statesmen of Great Britain, by the Liberal 
party as a candidate for Parliament. Like Parnell he is 
an adulterer. The strange thing is that certain liberal 
politicians oppose him merely because the ‘‘dissenters’’ 
will not vote for him. They condone crime but court 
votes. The Roman Catholic Church is a anit against 
Parnell. Protestants and Catholics alike should forbid 
Dilke’s return to place and power. If crime is not a bar 
to political promotion in a free country, government by 
the people is heavily discounted. 


TWO GREAT VICTORIES. 


We join with ‘‘Concord” in offering our hearty con- 
gratulations to friends and fellow-workers in Europe and 
America, that the telegraph (March 12, 1890), carried 
two messages of victory for the cause of reasoa and jus- 
tice. The British and American Governments have 
agreed that the Behring Sea dispute shall be settled by 
arbitration; the British and French Governments have 
come to a similar agreement in reference to the New- 
foundland Fisheries. These are the results of that steady 
growth of public opinion, which it is the great aim and 
work of Peace and Arbitration societies to create, and 
which they do create by the untiring service of written or 
spoken words. Every such triumph as those we now 
record constitutes fresh precedents, and render further 
triumphs more certain. 


BROTHERHOOD.”’ 


The Brotherhood is the title of a well-printed eight-paged 
monthly paper, edited and published by E. Norris, 36 Brom- 
field street, Boston. Its name indicates its object and its 
spirit. The annual subscription price is fifteen cents and 
one number is amply worth the money. It is not exclu- 
sively socialistic or churchly, but emphasizes love as the 
chief reformation principle and beneficence as the duty of 
all. To aid this work, it would remove the ancient land- 


marks of selfishness and greed and give to man as such by 
law, air to breathe, land to live on and water to drink. 
It would remove the material obstacles to moral and 
spiritual progress. Sample copies will be sent free. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


_ The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,°79 and copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Gucroushiy Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was aon. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary 
isinvited. G@ THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

° Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
id by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


The Winner Investment Co. 
Full Paid Capital, $1,000,000. 


This Company does strictly an investment business and shares 
with investors the results of conservative and profitable invest- 
ments. It offers a fixed income, large profits and absolute secu- 
rity. Nearly $2,000,000 net profits paid to investors since 1883, 
from Kansas City (Mo.) real estate investments. At the present 
time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, secured by first 
mortgage on one of the best office buildings in the West, yielding 
6 per cent. guaranteed interest. A bonus of stock in the build- 
ing company accompanies each bond. Also in bonds secured by 
first mortgage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas 
City, in the line of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in one-half the net 
profits and run five years. Send for pamphlet and monthly cireu- 
lars. 


Kansas City Bridge and Terminal Railway 


Six per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919. Central Trust Company of 
New York, Trustees. 


{@> Other choice investments not obtainable elsewhere. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Nos. 50 and 51 Times Building, New York City. 
No. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R.I. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS are scientifically and 
carefully prepared prescriptions ; used for many 
ears in private practice with success,and forover 
years used by the people. Every single Spe- 

oie sa specie’ cure for —y ~ 
ese Specifics cure without drugging, purg- 
ing or reducing the system, and ons a Ny and 
deed the sovereign remedies ofthe W orld. 
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OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICES 
Fevers, Congestion, inflammation... 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.. 
gizis Colic, or Teething of Infants 

iarrhea, of Children or Adults.... 
ery, Griping, Bilious Colic... 
Cholera Morbus, Vomiting 
Coughs, Col 
Neuralgia, 

es, 

L Jyspepsia, Bilious Stomach 
Suppressed or Painful Periods. 
Whites, too Profuse Periods 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... 
14 Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. 
Kheumatic Pains.... 


and Ag 
Piles, Blind or Bleedin 


Bed. 
tation 1.0 


y Druggists, or sent 
of Dr. HvumPHREYS’ 
richly bound in cloth and gold, mail 
HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE Co. 
Cor. William and John Streets, New York. 


SPECIFICS. 


Every Toilet Table 


Should have a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the best preparation ever made for dressing the 
hair, restoring its color when faded or gray, preventing baldness, and keeping the scalp 


cool, healthy, and free from dandruff. 
“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some time 


“Several months ago my hair commenced fall- 


and it has worked wonders forme. I was trou- | ing out, and in a few weeks my head was almost 


bled with dandruff and was rapidly becoming 
bald; but since using the Vigor my head is per- 
fectly clear of dandruff, the hair has ceased 
coming out, and I now have a good growth, of 
the same color as when I was a young woman. 
I can recommend any one suffering from dan- 
druff or loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor.”— 
Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East Pittston, Me. 


entirely bare. I tried many remedies but they 
did me no good. I was finally induced to buy a 
bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and, after using 
only a part of the liquid, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recommend your 
preparation as the best hair restorer in the 
world. It can’t be beat.”— Thomas N. Munday, 
Sharon Grove, Ky. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


For the Cure 


Of colds, coughs, and all de- 
rangements of the respiratory 
organs, no other medicine is so 
reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. It relieves sufferers from 
consumption, even in advanced 
stages of that disease, and has 
saved innumerable lives. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


The Confidence 


That people have in Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla as a blood medicine is 
the natural result of many 
years’ experience. It has been 
handed down from parent to 
child, as a favorite family med- 
cine, perfectly reliable in all 
scrofulous disorders. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Many Rise 

In the morning with headache 
and without appetite —symp- 
toms of torpidity of the liver 
and a deranged condition of the 
stomach. To restore healthy 
action to these organs, nothing 
else is so efficacious as an oc 
casional dose of 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer &| Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer &]| Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Drug- | Co., Lowell, Mass. Price di; six | Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Drug- 
gists. Price $l. Six bottles, 85. | bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. | gists and Dealers in Medicines. 


4 THE LIGHT RUNNING. 


Any Article that has outlived 22 years of 
competition and imitation and sells more and 
more each year, 7727zS¢ have 

DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 
first made in 1869, is 7izst that article. 
Those who use it each week, (and their name 
is legion,) save clothes and strength, and let 
soap do the work. All that we can say as to 
its merits, pales into nothingness, before the 
story it will tell, ¢iseZf/, of its own perfect 
purity and quality, if you will give it one trial. 
Ask your grocer for it. He has it, or will get 


it. Try it next Monday. 

N. B —There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 
_ ,_ Which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is 

the original one, all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro- 

Magics are fraudulent imitations. Ask for Dobbins’ 

Electric, see that our name is on every wrapper, and if 

other is sent you by your grocer, when you order ours,— 


send it back to him. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


SEWING MACHINE 


LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


THAT GIVES 


Pa. | PERFECT SATISFACTION 


bless the day when they learned 

e use o JMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS Nos. One and NEW SEWING MACHI G.ORANCE MASS: 
Seven. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Sore Mite ~ 28 UNION Suse = 
Throats are always cured by them. SE ov 


THE NEW HOME S. M. CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head 
20 Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs. . 
27 Kidney 
28 Nervous Debility ...........- 
0 Urinary Weakness, Wettin j 
‘2 Diseases of the Heart, Palpi 
t 7 
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TRADE WAR 


VE 


i For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. | 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
t up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME: 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoza, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochesier, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilten, Toronto, Cieveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


‘| With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 


daily without change, 


Boston to Chicago and Boston to St. Louis 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


THE lr tome ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg. Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 

For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 


and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 


They also issue the 


Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LittLeE Miss Boston.—By Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Pp. 301. Price, $1.25. A Christmas Story. “A 
Christmas story with all the distinctive charm of that de- 
lightful season in it.”—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* A rare child character, almost as attractive as the 
famous Little Lord Fauntleroy and quite as quaint.”— 
Boston Journal. 

Tue Cuor Boy or York Catueprat.—By Rev. A. 
S. Twombly, D.D. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 
Pp. 292. Price $1.25. ‘* They are wholesome, natural 
stories, with a vein of human interest in them.”—ZJnde- 
pendent. 

Litre at By Frances A. 
Humphrey. Pp. 331. Price $1.25. ‘* It can hardly fail 
to stimulate, and its influence will be elevating and en- 
nobling.”—Congregationalist. 

Honpa THE Samurat.—By Rey. William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D., author of ‘*The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. With 
illustrations and Illuminated cover. Pp. 390. Price 
$1.50. 

Tue Beacon Sertes.—About 400 pp. each. 6 vols. 
$9.00. FresHMaN aND Senror, A Royat Hunt, ONE 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


LirrLte Matp, Tue Knicats or Sanpy Hotiow, Fairu 
ON THE Frontier, Transtatep. ‘Clean, helpful, stim- 
ulating and bright.”—N. W. Christian Advocate. 

Knives AND Forxs.—By Mrs. Frank Lee. Pp. 402 
Price $1 50. ‘* A notable addition to Sunday-school liter- 
ature.”—Boston Transcript. 

Asapn’s Ten THousanp.—By Mary E. Bennett. Pp. 
325. Price $1.50. ‘* An excellent Sunday-school book.” 
—Springfield Republican. 

Tue Boys or Nort Parisu.—By Helen Pearson Bar- 
nard. Pp. 320. Price $1.50. ‘* It will be sought for in 
homes as well as in S. S. libraries.” —Congregationalist. 

Tue Story or A Heatnen.—By H. L. Reade. Pp. 
82. Price 60 cents. ‘* A well-written. handsomely illus- 
trated book with a good purpose.”— Norwich Bulletin. 

BertHa Gorpon Srertes.—By May Kingston. Pp. 48 
each. Price, 10 vols., $2.25. ‘* This series will prove a 
welcome addition to books for children.’’— Young Men’s 
Era. 

Pitcri ALMANAC, 1891.—Price 3 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00; in covers, 5 cents each. The fifth annual issue of 
this unique and popular publication. 


and Publishing 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Society, 
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